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Preface 


The genesis of religion is man. Man strives for the best 
effulgence of religion in all his worship and in all his 
devotion and in all his activities. The nearer he comes to 
the truest vision of religion, the greater is the worth of his 
a... 


How to be nearer to the truest religion? As a religious 
thinker and emancipator par excellence Gandhi identifies 
religion as Truth. He also goes a step further hitherto and 
even now unknown to religious thinkers sans a few il- 
lustrious ones all over the globe. He identifies religion as 
the efflorescence of All True, All Good and All Beautiful in 
man. 


The vision of man as Satyanarayana or Daridra- 
narayana that Gandhi most dynamically attributes is a 
positive approach to social revolution. That a society is 
closely related to religion is essentially due to the fact that 
religion necessitates a practical base in the society where 
everyone is christened with the religious components or 
characteristics of love, peace, fellow-feeling, patience, 
devotion, truth, non-violence both theoretically and prac- 
tically. Then, and then only society and religion become a 
harmonized entity in each and every individual. “Society 
and Religion: Gandhian Cohesion” is an explicit analysis 
on these viewpoints of Gandhian religion. 


That education from the Gandhian perspectives can 
bring forth revolutionary breakthroughs in religion in the 
true sense of the term has been discussed in detail in 
“Education and Religion : Gandhian Breakthroughs” 


Gandhi's interpretation of religion never lacks in high- 
lighting aesthetic sensibilities of Goodness, Beauty and 
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Truth. With his unusual catholicity of religious vision, he 
delves deep into the mystic world of religion where he 
accelerates religion to the mystic beyonding of man. “Aes- 
thetics and Religion: Gandhian Efflorescence” and “The 
Mystic World of Religion : Gandhian Beyondings” are 
pointers to the multi-dimensional approach to Gandhian 
religion from aesthetics and mysticism. 


For a broadbased view of nationalism in the context of 
religion, Gandhi's immense and invaluable contribution 
necessitates a rethinking right now or never. “Nationalism 
and Religion : Gandhian Guidelines” might show newer 
avenues towards national re-awakening of consciousness 
and right concept of religion. 


“Non-violence and Religion : Gandhian Strategies” is an 
earnest endeavour to reiterate the importance of non- 
violence in every affair of mankind to appreciate religion as 
it should be in a bruised and battered world of ignorance 
and frenzy in the name of religion. 


I mournfully recall Shri Brajagopal Goswami, Ad- 
hyapaka in Sanskrit, Visva-Bharati University, San- 
tiniketan, who is no more with us but who eternally 
symbolizes the Gandhian spirit of religion and service to 
one and all. With nearly thirty years’ close personal as- 
sociation with him, always inspiring and invigorating to me 
in my writings, I now recall thrilling memories of our 
never-lost days and hours and moments of lively conversa- 
tions. I humbly dedicate this book to him with tears of 
serene gratitude and pranams. 


I thankfully acknowledge the service of Shri Nimai 
Ghosh Bag, Santiniketan, for type-work. 


If the book, an outcome of consistent devotion to expose 
the religious philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi in diverse 
dimensions, serves in spelling out a significant and all- 
embracing concept of Gandhian religion, I may venture to 
murmur aside : ‘They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 


Visva-Bharati University MOHIT CHAKRABARTI 
Santiniketan 
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CHAPTER I 


Gandhian Religion : Aims 
and Objectives 


The existence of man is the existence of Truth. It is Truth 
which denotes man and vice versa. Bereft of Truth, man 
loses his existence, his inner being. Bereft of Truth, again, 
man is sans man. How does Truth conform in man, and 
why? What are the diverse dimensions of man’s excellence, 
both inner and outer? How can he avert the crisis of 
consciousness in him? What are the symptoms of his inner 
awareness to negotiate all constraints whatsoever? How 
can he become an eternal partner to the All Serene within 
him as wellas within others? What are the avenues to reach 
the Kingdom of the All Serene, and how best to identify 
them? How to make a happy marriage between being and 
becoming within him? Where is the key to the beyonding 
of man, and how best to utilize it? The existence of man 
veers round these and a host of other deep-rooted askan- 
Ces: 


The birth of religion is on the tiptoe of man’s endless 
march for Truth. The more one strives for Truth, the greater 
is the aura of effulgence of religion. An incomparable 
apostle of Truth as the most significant component of the 
existence of man as man, Mahatma Gandhi advances a 
step further in elucidating Truth as the most potent and 
living religion of man. It defies narrowness of human 
sensibilities and buries emotional surgings of the mind. It 
allows the aesthetics of love, beauty and goodness to adorn 
everyone and everything in and around this world. It serves 
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as an armour to safeguard humanity against shortcomings 
and destruction. It muses in the form ofa lyre with the tune 
of harmony of human consciousness. It alerts man against 
all oddities of life and allows fresh air of sympathy and co- 
operation to breathe in the society. It makes the country to 
forge ahead ,in discipline and morality, and preaches the 
glory of the unified global mankind. 


Admittedly, when Gandhi speaks of religion in any con- 
text whatsoever, the central point of interest is always man. 
The well-being of man is the touchstone of effectiveness of 
religion. If religion is an awakening, it must embrace 
humanity. If religion is a positive force of inner awakening, 
it must be divine and must embrace Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness as the eternal components of human excellence. 


How does Gandhi, then, represent society in the context 
of religion? In what ways is religion an integral part of the 
society? How far is a man social in the sense that he 
represents the true spirit of religion? How can the society 
best represent the inmost core of religious sensibilities of 
mankind? Gandhi negotiates all these questions from the 
practical experiences of man and society. He expands the 
horizon of religion with an endless vision of the All Serene 
and advises to nursle the living spirit of God present within 
each one of us in the society. As he significantly remarks, 


True religion is not a narrow dogma. It is not external 
observance. It is faith in God, and living in the presence 
of God. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, August 30, 1938. 


The fundamental objectives of religion that Gandhi 
spells out in terms of society and inner growth embrace 
fulness of man in the poignance of Truth. There must be, 
as he strongly advocates, a harmonious blending of Truth 
and life which would ensure man’s relation to God who 
represents the beyonding of man from every finer aspect of 
serenity and goodness, reverence and devotion to what is 
true and beautiful in and around man and society. As a 
matter of fact, Gandhi comes closer to Tolstoy whose 
concept of religion echoes the relation of man to infinity: 
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Every religion is the establishment of man’s relation 
to the infinite existence to which he feels himself related 
and from which he deduces his rules of action. And so, 
if a religion does not establish man’s relation to the 
infinite, as for example in the case of idolatry and 
sorcery, it is nota religion but only a degeneration of it. 
If a religion, though establishing man’s relation to God, 
establishes this by means of assertions which are con- 
trary to reason and contemporary knowledge so that a 
man cannot believe in these assertions, this is again not 
religion but semblance. If a religion does not bind up 
man’s life with the infinite existence, this is again not 
religion. Nor is that a religion which demands a faith in 
a proposition from which no definite direction for man’s 
activity results. True religion is man’s relation to the 
infinite life about him, as established by him, a relation 
which is concordant with reason and human knowledge 
and binds his life up with this infinity and governs his 
acts. 


—Leo Tolstoy : Complete Works of Count Leo Tolstoy. Tr. & 
Ed. Leo Wioner, Estes & Co., Boston Vol. 
XXIV. pp 83-84. 


How is Gandhi himself brought up in the vision of 
religion as the embodiment of the society? How is the 
upbringing within himself has paved path to the finer 
objectives of religion? Right from his boyhood, he is deeply 
influenced by the Vaishnavic concept of religion. Like a true 
Vaishnav he believes that God is walking with him and with 
others in the society in the same fashion and with the same 
temperament as he believes in case of himself. The joy of 
equality, humility and non-attachment, the thrill in con- 
quering greed, hypocrisy, anger and passion as reflected in 
the society and maintenance of purity of thought, word and 
deed are, as he strongly believes, the outcomes of true 
Vaishnavism that represents true religion. It is that religion 
which honours every man in the society under all con- 
straints and it appeals to Gandhi not because of its 
simplicity and frank approach to philosophy of life as a 
festival as a form of worship but also because of its depth 
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of vision. Elucidating on the Vaishnavic adherence to 
religion by the Gandhi family and Gandhi's lifelong devo- 
tion to the Vaishnavic muse of Narasimha Mehta, a fif- 
teenth century poet, Robert Payne writes: 


The Gandhi family was devoted to the god Krishna, 
the enchanting blue-faced god who was counted among 
the twelve incarnations of the great Vishnu, one of the 
three supreme gods of the Hindu pantheon. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries the worship of Vishnu 
had received a strong impetus from the poetic works of 
Ramanuja and Jayadeva, encouraging an exquisite 
gentleness and affection for all living things. Tenderness 
and humility were the watchwords; the Vaishnava or the 
follower of Vishnu was characterized by his ecstatic joy 
in the presence of the god, whose name be continually 
repeated, and whose cult objects were a small round 
black stone and the sacred tulasi plant, a herb which he 
grew in his windowsill. In the fifteenth century Narasim- 
ha Mehta kathiawar poet born in Junagadh, had sung 
the glories of Vishnu and the Vaishnavas in a song 
which Gandhi heard in his childhood and repeated 
throughout his life: 


He is the true Vaishnava who knows and feels 
another’s woes as his own. Ever ready to serve, he never 
boasts. 


He bows to everyone and despises no one, keeping his 
thought, word and deed pure. Blessed is the mother of 
such a one. 


He looks upon all with an equal eye. He has rid 
himself of lust, and revers every woman as his mother. 
His tongue would fail him if he attempted to utter an 
untruth. He covets not another's wealth. 


The bonds of earthly attachment hold him not. His 
mind is deeply rooted in renunciation. Every moment he 
is intent on reciting the name of God. All the holy places 
are ever present in his body. 


He has conquered greed, hypocrisy, passion and 
anger. A sight of such a Vaishnava, says Narasimha, 
saves a family through seventy- one generations. 
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—Robert Payne: The Life and Death of Mahatma Gandhi, 
The Bodley Head Ltd., London, 1969, Pp 
23-24. 


Gandhi accentuates the liberal concept of religion by 
emancipating it from narrow compartmentalization in the 
society. In fact, he launches his crusade against sham 
religion and superstition, ; till now- writ large in an unen- 
lightened society of religious chaos and peril of humanism. 
That religion sans the welfare of one and all in the society 
is no religion in his most practical approach to unfold the 
truth of religion in the most serene manner. Religion, as 
he believes and translates into reality, must be a potent 
factor of social advancement. It must nursle everyone in 
the society to acquire the intrinsic value of ‘men’ in man. 
Gandhi's own viewpoints on religion for social advance- 
ment as crystallized in his approach to society are based 
on a solid foundation of self-endeavour. If he thinks that 
he is being led astray from the desirable end in view of the 
social life he takes recourse to penance not, of course, in 
the crude way of renunciation but essentially | in service to 
mankind in the society and tries his best to reduce himself 
to a zero. Therefore, a revolution is always there within him, 
which is what he means by practical religion. It is a 
revolution that the ordinary people in the society forget to 
negotiate as they are embroiled in the crude coverings of 
the rites and the rituals in the name of religion. For Gandhi, 
this inner practical religion prompts man to visualize God 
in society. God, then, stands for whatever is true, beautiful 
and good in the society. 


How to visualize God in the society and make the inner 
promptings for fusion with the All True, All Good, All 
Beautiful fruitful? Gandhi's fundamental suggestion for 
this is to continually strive for the spirit of self-detachment. 
A difficult task, indeed. But it is he who shows the way in 
frank confession: 


My soul refuses to be satisfied so long as it is a 
hetpless witness of a single wrong or a single misery. 
But it is not possible for me, a weak, frail, miserable 
being, to mend every wrong or to hold myself free of 
blame for all the wrong I see. The spirit in me pulls one 
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way, the flesh in me pulls in the opposite direction. ... 
i cannot attain freedom (from the two forces of spirit and 
flesh) by a mechanical refusal to act, but only by intel- 
ligent action in a detached manner. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, November 17, 1921. 


To work with the spirit of self-detachment in the society 
is to work with full endeavour to realise religion in its true 
perspective. Gandhi emphasizes on self-detachment be- 
cause that would allow one to be stickkoitive to one’s duty 
under all trying circumstances. If aH the people of the 
séciety stand up as one in quest of the inner truth of 
religion through this spirit of self-detachment and earnest 
involvement for perfection in diverse duties of the society, 
that would be a perfect manifestation of religion. Advising 
on the value of detachment as a significant component of 
exercise of the religion for social excellence, he writes in a 
letter to Mira Behn : 


If you work with detachment, you will refuse to be 
rushed and you will refuse to let anything get on your 
nerves. ... You know the story of King Janak (Of Hindu 
scripture). He was Duty personified. His capital was in 
flames. He knew it. But some busybody reported it to 
him. His answer was, “What care I whether my capital 
is reduced to ashes or remains intact?” 


He had done all he could to save it. His going to the 
scene of operations and fussing would have distracted 
the attention of the fire-brigade and others, and made 
matters worse (He) had done his part and was therefore 
quiet and at ease. So may—must—we be, if we have done 
our best, whether our work flourishes or perishes. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Gandhi's Letters to a Disciple, Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1959. p. 75. 


To be concerned with oneself in the best possible 
avenues of efflorescence is to be concerned with others in 
the society, and to be concerned as such is to have the first 
lesson of religon born in the womb of benevolence. Gandhi 
prescribes for such an involvement of every person in the 
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society in order to understand the inherent spirit of 
religion. Such type of religion allows no room for exposure 
of fanaticism nor does it allow any scope to promote a bias 
for a particular religious endeavour as the best of all 
religious. Looking upon religion as an exponent of every 
one irrespective of caste, creed, community, colour, culture 
etc., in the society, Gandhi makes the role of religion in a 
diversified society as one unified in the adventure of the 
ascent of man. As he elucidates this point of the broad 
expanse of religion to man from different social upbringing 
to Reverend Keithan : 


All men are born equal and free, but one is much 
stronger or weaker than another physically and mental- 
ly. Therefore,superficially,there is no equality between 
the two. But there is an essential equality. In our 
nakedness, God is not going to think of me as Gandhi 
and you as Keithan. And what are we in this mighty 
universe? We are less than atoms, and as between 
atoms there is no use asking which is smaller and which 

is bigger; inherently we are equal. The differences of race 

and skin, of mind and body, and of climate and nature 
are transitory. In the same-way, essentially all religions 
are equal. If you read the Bible, you must read with the 
eye of a Christian, if you read the Gita, you must read 
it with the eye of a Hindu. ... The tree of religion is the 
same, though there is not that physical equality between 
the branches. They are all growing, and the person who 
belongs to the growing branch must not gloat over it and 
say, ‘Mine is the superior one’. None is superior and non 
is inferior to the other. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, March 13, 1937. 


How to adorn oneself with this spirit of oneness in 
religion? How to foster this spirit of awakening of broader 
visions and finer sentiments of religion in the society? For 
himself, Gandhi makes himself free more in thought in the 
end than in action for he fervently believes that even when 
one is purified in thought, the action in one's seeming 
inaction goes on in a camouflaged fashion and that type 
of inaction has a more prominent role in the society than in 
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action. From his own manifold experiences in life towards 
this direction, he frankly admits. 


There is a state in life when a man does not need ...to 
proclaim his thought, much less to show them by out- 
ward action. Mere thoughts act. They attain that power. 
Then it can be said of him that his seeming inaction 
constitutes his action. .... My striving is in that direc- 
tion. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, October 26 1947. 


As for education which makes an individual complete in. 
all réspects, Gandhi emphasizes on the education of 
religion which embodies the unifying personality of an 
individual. Such an education that caters to self-under- 
standing, self-dependence, self-control and self-purifica- 
tion contains within itself the inner strength of religious 
devotion that makes man a true representative of the All 
Serene. For such an education, Gandhi never poses himself 
as an exponent of religious education but simply advises 
on the importance of highlighting one’s own self by follow- 
ing through creative and critical analysis, the path of the 
master he chooses himself: 


(Please do) not look to my life, but take me even as a 
finger-post, a lamp-post on the road that indicates the 
way but cannot walk the way itself. I cannot present my 
life as an example ... Whomsoever you follow, howsoever 
great he might be see to it that you follow the spirit of 
the master and not imitate him mechanically.... Let each 
follow-according to his individual development. 


— M.K. Gandhi : Young India, February 9, 1928. 


The aims and objectives of religion in terms of higher 
education as Gandhi spells out are based on the exercise 
and dissemination of the greater values and the finer 
sensibilities of life. These imcorporate a catholicity and 
toleration of mind and outlook, cultivation of unity and | 
genuine love for mankind and an abiding faith in oneness 
of spirit. The education that opens a new vista of religion 
should, as Gandhi believes, imcorporate duty, service 
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towards mankind and God unendingly.* 


The religious spirit within every individual is to be 
chiselled in the discipline of education that makes religion 
an eternal source of curiosity and askance.** 


Whatever education one should have in oneself should 
always be backed by the religion of love, the only religion 
that sustains life beyond life. When Gandhi speaks on 
higher education he maintains this religious principle of 
learning through exercise of the spirit of love within every 
learner. Religion, then, finds emancipation in the unison 
of sense and sensibilities crystallized in education. As he 
categorically remarks, 


(Please do) not look to my life, but take me even as a 
finger-post, a lamp-post on the road that indicates the 
way but cannot walk the way itself. It cannot present 
my life as an example. ...Whomsoever your follow, liow- 
soever great he might be, see to it that you follow the 
spirit of the master and not imitate him mechanically. 
...Let each follow...according to his individual develop- 
ment. 


*Himself vastly oriented in the knowledge of different religious 
thoughts and principles, Gandhi devotes wholeheartedly to the 
education of the true self. Robert Payne significantiy ohserve% 


Service, duty, God—these words were never far from Gandhi's 
lips. He had ample leisure to pursue his inquiries, and with the 
help of Michael Coates he began to accumulate a small library of 
religious books which would help him td discover the true 
meaning of those words. He read about eighty books during that 
year, all of them concerned with religion. There was Sale’s 
translation of the Koran, various books by Edward Maitland and 
Anna Kingsford, and Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is within you, 
which profoundly moved him, so that he would say that all the 
other books which Michael Coates lent or gave to him paled into 
insignificance when compared with this one. He also read 
Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zorathustra, which appears to have left 
him unmoved. 


-Robert Payne: The Life and Death of Mahatma Gandhi, The 
Bodley Head. London, 1969, p. 97. 


**Gandhi has within himself an ever alive and curious mind 
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Higher education stands for unity, for catholicity, for 
toleration and wide outlook. The culture a university 
imparts should make you find the points of contact, and 
avoid those of conflict. If you could see the inner springs 
of actions, and not the outward manifestations thereof, 
you would find a wonderful unity. ...Leave the outward 
expression, the doctrine, the dogma and the form and 
behold the unity and oneness of spirit. ...Then there will 
be no need to divide this universe of ours between 
heaven and hell, no need to divide fellow-beings into 
virtuous and vicious, the eternally saved and the eter- 
nally damned. Love shall inform your actions and per- 
vade your life. 


—M.K. Gandhi Young India, February 9, 1928. 


For a real and effective breakthrough in making a unison 
between education and religion, Gandhi is rather an 
iconoclast. His religion is the religion of education—real, 
living, pulsating, dynamic and down to earth. He wants to 
introduce that type of education which incorporates the 
education of true religion in having, loving and being. He 


always eager to learn and discover the inner truth of different 
components of religion. His own religious teacher, Srimad 
Rajchandra with whom he comes into contact just sites being, 
uprooted from London and terribly grief-stricken after his 
mother’s death, shows him the way to self-illumination by 
bridging the gulf between education and religion by means of an 
endless quest for truth : 


In his doubt and perplexity, he wrote a long letter to Srimad 
Rajchandra, appealing to him for the answers to twenty-seven 
questions, -some concerned with Hinduism, others with 
Christianity. What is God? What is the soul? What is salvation? 
What is duty? Who wrote the Vedas and the Bhagvad Gita? What 
will finally happen to the world? Who were Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva? Is there any merit to be gained by sacrificing animals to 
the Gods? Can we obtain salvation through faith in Rama and 
Krishna? Can aman be reborn as an animal,a tree, a stone? Were 
all the Old Testament Prophecies fulfilled in ChriSt, and was He 
an incarnation of God? If a snake were about to bite me), should 
I follow myself to be bitten or should I kill it? 
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goes deep into the inherent divinity in man and wants to 
explore this multi-dimensional aura of divinity through 
education. The task is, indeed, difficult but challenging, 
complex but thrilling. The doors for experimentations with 
religion through education are not far to seek, for he 
prescribes to serve the poor mankind—daridranarayan—to 
prove the fact that one is baptized in the true education of 
religion. While explaining ‘national’ education in terms of 
service towards the suffering millions, he hints at this 
objective of religion to be realized in its real perspective: 


If you (students) spend your next vacation in some 
far-off village in the interior you...will find the people 
cheerless and fear-stricken. You will find houses in 
ruins. You will look in vain for any sanitary and hygienic 
conditions. You will find the cattle in a miserable way, 
and yet you will see idleness stalking there. The people 
will tell you of the spinning wheels having been in their 
homes long ago. ...They have no hope left in them. They 
live, for they cannot die at wili. They will spin only if you 
spin. Even if a hundred out of a population of three 
hundred in a village spin, you assure them of an addi- 
tional income of 1,800 rupees a year. You can lay the 
foundation of solid reform on this income in every 
village. ... “I am alone, how can I reach seven hundred 
thousand villages?” This is the argument pride whispers 


The last question had a special significance to Gandhi, for they 
had already debated it at length. The truly perfect Sannyasi must 
be devoid of fear, in total self-command of his own emotions. He 
must pass through life’s most dangerous passages in the certain 
belief that he is under God’s direct protection. It followed that if 
he encountered a lion in the forest, he would simply walk-up to 
it. and if a snake attacked him he would pay no more attention 
than if a moth had lightly touched his hand. Shrimad Rajchandra 
replied sensibly: “The question is not what I would wish you to 
do, but what you would wish your choice to be. That choice will 
depend on the degree of your illumination and enlightenment.” 


He was not so sensible when it came to answering the other 
questions. No doubt salvation could be obtained by the worship 
of Rama and Krishna, and no doubt the prophecies were fulfilled 
in Christ, but the prophecies and miracles recorded in the New 
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to us. Start with the faith that if you fix yourself up in 
one single village and succeed, the rest will follow. 


The education is not “national” that counts no count 
of the starving millions of India, and that devises no 
means for their relief. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Young India. June 17, 1926. 


What should be the strategies of religion in life and work? 
What principles should one adopt to identify oneself with 
the All True, All Good, All Beautiful? Gandhi encapsulates 
the aims and objectives of religion in aesthetics. A study, 
even though casual, in broad perspectives of aesthetics in 
terms of religion as Gandhi strongly believes, proves the 
fact that true religion always endears whatever is true, good 
and beautiful. So every religion should aim at unfolding 
truth, goodness and beauty in thought and action, en- 
deavour and contemplation. Gandhi, of course, is more 
interested in the practical form of aesthetics in religion. 
This means that he makes a fusion between religion and 
aesthetics from psychological and humanistic points of 
view. This has two-fold advantage. One, the apparent 
points of ambiguities and abstractions can be safely and 
satisfactorily eliminated. Second, there is a greater and 
more convenient avenue of involvement on the part of every 
individual striving for having a real concept of religion. 


Admittedly, it is for the first time in the history of the 
aesthetics of religion that Gandhi preaches the doctrine of 
the equality of man from religious standpoint. His theory 
of non-violence is the theory of goodness to all mankind. 


Testament were significant when compared to the miraculous 
presence of God, who was pure intelligence and perfect power, 
capable of accomplishing whatever He wished. Since the universe 
was eternal, there was no merit in the question: “What will finally 
happen to the world?” Gandhi was in desperate need of 
_ certainties, and Shrimad Rajchandra’s replies, though evidently 
well intentioned and carefully thought cut, did little to comfort 
him. 

—Robert Payne : The Life and Death of Mahatma Gandhi The 
Bodley Head London. 1969, p. 98. 
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His Gita is the Gita of embracing humanity for the poig- 
nance of excellence in religion. Therefore, it is he alone who 
can frankly voice forth as follows: 


I regard myself as a friend of the Moslems. They are 
my blood brothers. Their wrongs are my wrongs. I share 
their sorrows and their joys. Any evil deed done by a 
Moslem hurts me just as much as that done by a Hindu. 
...We may not gloat over the errors of the least of our 
fellow. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, December 30, 1926. 


Again, my Gita tells me that evil can never result from 
a good action. Therefore I must help the Moslems from 
a pure sense of duty—without making any terms with 
them. ...The Moslem is a fellow-sufferer in slavery. We 
can therefore speak to him as a friend and a comrade. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, January 29, 1925. 


_ To orient religion through the aesthetics of generosity 
and charity is one of the aims and objectives of religion. 
Every religious scripture, as Gandhi reminds us, is aimed 
at teaching how to broaden one’s mind and widen one’s 
outlook in the aesthetic poignance of fullness in man. Such 
observance of the inherent greatness of man through words 
and action would make life worthy of living. Gandhi's 
religious principles harbour on this aesthetic suggestion: 


(Cleanse) Your hearts and have charity. Make your 
hearts as broad as the ocean. That is the teaching of the 
Koran and of the Gita. ...Why should we say (the) politics 
(of the enemy) are corrupt? ... So long as the world lasts, 
so long will there be so many differences of opinion... 
shall not hate even a traitor. ...You have no right to 
harbour ill-will against any one or say a single word 
against him. ...A nobler prescription I cannot give you. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, January 1, 1925. 


Whatever aesthetics or the ideal way of life one should 
lead is thus based on the religion of openmindedness—the 


g 
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religion that embraces the broad vision of life Gandhi 
highlights aesthetics in religion from elimination of passion 
in thought, word and deed in the same fashion as it is 
ordained in the Bhagavad Gita as sthitaprajna or one 
balanced and controlled in erudition. Such is the essence 
of true religion. Such religion in conquering passions to 
bring forth purity in thought, word and deed, in the serene 
aesthetic efflorescence makes life meaningful and chal- 
lenging. As Gandhi poignantly observes: 


(The) path of self-purification is hard and steep. 
(One) has to become absolutely passion-free in thought, 
speech and action, to rise above the opposing currents 
of love and hatred, attachment and repulsion. I know 
that I have not in me as yet that triple purity in spite of 
constant ceaseless striving for it. That is why the 
world’s praise fails to move me, indeed it very often 
stings me. To conquer the subtle passions seems to me 
to be harder far than the physical conquest of the world 
by the force of arms. 


—M.K. Gandhi: An Autobiography. Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad. Part III. p.420. 


As a mystic par excellence, Gandhi ensures the solid 
foundation of religion in the beyonding of consciousness. 
The aims and objectives of religion in terms of this beyond- 
ing of consciousness prepare one to have a mystic vision 
of virtue and vice, heaven and hell, life and death. His own 
suggestion on this point is significant: 


Let-us not seek to prop virtue by imagining hellish 
torture after death for vice and hour is hereafter as a 
reward for virtue in this life. If virtue has no attraction 
in itself, it must be a poor thing. ...Both heaven and hell 
are within us. Life after Death there is, but it is not so 
unlike our present experiences as either to terrify us or 
make us delirius with joy. “He is steadfast who rises 
above joy and sorrow”, says the Gita. The wise are 
unaffected either by death or life. These are but faces of 
the same coin 


—M.K. Gandhi Young India. October 25. 1928. 
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For a transcendence of consciousness, Gandhi looks upon 
religion as a continual process of emancipation of being. This 
objective of religion inspires one to be an undaunted follower 
of the All Beautiful and embrace failures as stepping stones 
to success. Moreover, such devotion to the All Beautiful 
brings forth a sense of deep inward vision in which action 
becomes more important than the outcome. Gandhi poses 
this mystic vision in the form of an askance and arrives at 
the religious poignance of the beyonding of consciousness in 
the most natural manner: 


What is thé value of ‘working for our own schemes’ 
when they might be reduced to naught in the twinkling 
of an eye, or when we may be equally swiftly and 
unawares taken away from them? But we may feel 
strong as a rock if we could truthfully say, “We work for 
God and his schemes”. Then all is as clear as daylight. 
Then nothing perishes. ... Death and destruction have 
then...no reality about them. For death and destruction 
is then but a change. An artist destroys his picture for 
creating a better one. A watchmaker throws away a bad 
spring to put in a new and useful one. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India. September 23, 1926. 


Gandhi’s own mystic poignance in religious sen- 
sibilities is based on this firm belief in the All True. 
Therefore, whatever success or failure he encounters 
hardly perturbs him. To orient oneself with the mystic 
vision of God, the All Performer, is to be forearmed with 
the spirit of Truth that religion always encompasses. As 
he humbly submits: 


My imperfections and failures are as much a blessing 
from God as my successes and my talents. ...Why should 
he have chosen me,.an imperfect instrument, for such a 
mighty experiment? I think He deliberately did so. He had 
to serve the poor dumb ignorant millions. A perfect man 
might have been their despair. When they found that one 
with their failings was marching on towards Ahimsa they 
too had confidence in their own capacity. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan. July 21, 1940. 
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The objective of religion in terms of nationalism ushers 
forth a new dimension of religion. In the first place, 
nationalism, as Gandhi believes and translates into reality, 
is a religious spirit within and must be fostered with all 
care and caution. It disallows self-interest and self-suf- 
ficiency simply because it contributes nothing to enrich 
religion and, for that end in view, humanism. It fails to 
impart the altruistic spirit of goodness to one and all unless 
it is christened in the true religious fervour of man, the 
divine. 

As a practical nationalist, Gandhi emphasizes on. the 
religious foundation of nationalism. This acts as an armour 
in the form of conscience that marvellously responds to 
every nationalistic endeavour. When Gandhi highlights 
nationalism for national independence he adores this 
divine religious component as a harmonious force of 
Truth—a component which eliminates all distinction be- 
tween the oppressor and the oppressed, the ruler and the 
ruled. At the same time, he also encourages the erring 
humanity to re-evaluate in terms of religious excellence so 
that nationalism becomes an armour to safeguard the 
Supreme Being in everyone irrespective of caste or creed, 
colour or culture. 


Exposure of Truth in thought and action, fearlessness 
in contemplation and devotion and maintenance of order 
and discipline in day to day life are the vital outcomes of 
true religion that incorporates as Gandhi believes and 
translates into reality, the essence of spiritualism. True 
nationalism cannot avert the exercise of religion from these 
perspectives. In his speech to the Economics Society, Muir 
College, Allahabad on December 22, 1916 he elucidates, 


Ours will only then be a truly spiritual nation when 
we shall show more truth than gold, greater fearlessness 
than pomp of power and wealth, greater charity than 
love of self. If we will but clean our houses, our places 
and temples of the attributes of wealth, and show in 
them the attributes of morality, one can offer battle to 
any combination of hostile forces without having to 
carry the burden of a heavy militia. 
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—D.G. Tendulkar: Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting. 
Government of India. New Delhi, Vol. I. 
pp. 241-242. 


The spirit of nationalism as Gandhi evokes is the 
religious spirit that fosters fellow-feeling and sympathy and 
eliminates hatred of any sort. Even when he speaks on 
national independence or national reawakening, he sub- 
stantiates the spirit of religion in terms of freedom of the 
country for greater goodness and benefit of the world. As 
he categorically asserts: 


We want freedom of our country but not at the 
expense or exploitation of others, not so as to degrade 
other countries. I do not want the freedom of India if it 
means the extinction of England or the disappearance 
of Englishmen. I want the freedom of my country so that 
other countries may learn something from my. free 
country, so the resources of my country might be util- 
ized for the benefit of mankind. Just as the cult of 
patriotism teaches us today that the individual has to 
die for the family, the family has to die for the village, 
the village for the district, the district for the province 
and the province for the country, even so a Country has 
to be free in order that it may die if necessary for the 
benefit of the world. My love, therefore, of nationalism 
or my idea of nationalism is that my country may 
become free, that if need be the whole country may die 
so the human race may live. There is no room for 
race-hatred there. Let that be our nationalism. 


—Mahadev Desai: Gandhiji. Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad, p. 170. 


Admittedly, when Gandhi synchronizes nationalism 
with religion, he firmly maintains a sound mind with a 
sound inward vision of conscience. It is that inward vision 
of conscience that welcomes defeat as a great challenge for 
the assured victory. How to achieve that prized victory? 
How to be assured of the fullness of inward vision of 
conscience? Gandhi's own answer, as Carlyle’s was, is to 
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consider work as worship. The worship never ends unless | 
there is the glory of fulfilment achieved in terms of self- 
denial for greater and worthier national and global welfare. 
True nationalism which presupposes true patriotism, can- 
not be achieved in the absence of this inward religious 
vision. 

Gandhi also formulates a sounder platform of 
nationalism on religion. He delivers nationalism from sen- 
timentalism and bare exposure of valour or chivalry. He 
heightens the inward truth of nationalism through the 
perfume of perfection of mankind from all points of view— 
moral, intellectual, aesthetic, economic, social, religious 
and spiritual. This has actually given a newer dimension 
to nationalism throughout the world. 


As a fundamental component of religion, Gandhi gives 
priority to non-violence because he considers it to be the 
‘life-breath of human beings. It elevates man from untruth 
to truth, from ugliness to beauty and from narrowness and 
selfishness to goodness and magnanimity. Non-violence is 
an integral part of religion not because it defends Truth but 
because it is a superior aesthetic and religious force to 
prove that religion is an excellence within which awaits a 
meaningful and worthwhile efflorescence in every in- 
dividual. How does non-violence work as a religio-mystical 
force? Gandhi's own explanation serves better: 


Non-violence works in a most mysterious manner. 
Often-a man’s actions defy analysis in terms of non- 
violence; equally often his actions may wear the ap- 
pearance of violence when he is absolutely non-violent 
in the highest sense of the term and is subsequently 
found so to be. All I can then claim for my conduct is 
that it was...actuated in the interests of non-violence. 
There was no thought of sordid national or other inter- 
est. I do not believe in the promotion of national or any 
other interest at the sacrifice of any other interest. 


I may not carry my argument any further. Language 
at best is but a poor vehicle for expressing one’s 
thoughts in full. For me non-violence is not a mere 
philosophical principle. It is the rule and the breath of 

- my life. I know I fail often, sometimes consciously, more 
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often unconsciously. It is a matter not of the intellect 
but of the heart. True guidance comes by constant 
waiting upon God, by utmost humility, self-abnegation, 
by being ever ready to sacrifice one’s self. Its practice 
requires fearlessness and courage of the highest order. 
I am painfully aware of my failings. 


But the Light within me is steady and clear. There is 
no escape for any of us save through truth and non- 
violence. I know that war is wrong, is an unmitigated 
evil. I know.too that it has got to go. I firmly believe that 
freedom won through bloodshed or fraud is no freedom. 
Would that all the acts alleged against me were found 
to be wholly indefensible rather than that by any act of 
mine non-violence was held to be compromised or that 
I was ever thought to be in favour of violence or untruth 
in any shape or form! Not violence, not untruth but 
non-violence. Truth is the law of our being. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, September 13, 1928. 


To uphold non-violence as tne law of our being as Gandhi 
elucidates above, is to uphold true religion. It is that 
religious sensibility which makes man aware of man to 
honour him for the worth of being man. It is the religion to 
honour the divinity in man at all cost. The finer com- 
ponents of such an observance of religion are humility and 
goodness, purity and steadfastness. 


For the ascent of man in the true religious spirit Gandhi 
launches his principles of Sarvodaya which aims at the 
emancipation of Truth, Beauty and Goodness inherent in 
one and all. Reverence for all religions as an important 
aspect of Sarvodaya liberates man from his nagging egoism 
and invites him to be initiated in the ideals and principles 
of altruism. Moreover, with service towards all, bearing in 
mind that man represents divinity, —Naranarayan— 
Gandhi explores and disseminates religion with a new 
angle of vision. It is to honour and adore the divine qualities 
‘tt man. It is to prompt man to restore whatever represents 
religion for the real awakening of man towards Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness. 
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Gandhi also explores a newer avenue of religion through 
internationalism. Sharing common ideas, common senti- 
ments, common feelings and common goodness of 
mankind should have as he, translates into reality in his 
own experiments with Truth a religious vision in the true 
sense of the term. Otherwise, internationalism would be, 
as it often appears to be so, a patchwork in the name of 
unity of mankind. As a matter of fact, he upholds inter- 
nationalism as a means of following the true religious 
principles of love and non-violence which emancipate man 
from all forms of lust and aggression and devote him to 
exercise self-control, patience, and goodness even under 
trying circumstances. While denouncing war in strong 
words, Gandhi highlights the path of religion in the exer- 
cise of love and sympathy for others. In his own words: 


War with all its glorification of brute force is essen- 
tially a degrading thing. It demoralizes those who are 
trained for it. It brutalizes men of naturally gentle 
character. It outrages every beautiful canon of morality. 
Its path of glory is foul with the passions of lust, and 
red with the blood of murder. This is not the pathway 
to our goal. The grandest aid to development of strong, 
pure, beautiful character which is our aim is the en- 
durance of suffering. Self-restraint, unselfishness, 
patience, gentleness, these are the flowers which spring 
beneath the feet of those who accept but refuse to 
impose suffering. 


— M.K. Gandhi: Indian Opinion, Natal, South Africa, 
February 12, 1910. 


Even when Gandhi speaks about pacifism for inter- 
nationalism, he strongly advocates for a religious founda- 
tion which will safeguard humanism. Toying with pacifism 
as he rightly observes is a continual menace to human 
development and human sensibilities on civilization having 
its strong foundation on religion. In fact, the onward march 
of mankind through peace awaits a reorientation in course 
of a practical exercise of religion that will teach mankind 
to uphold peace not as a negative and temporary but a 
positive and permanent force. As he categorically observes, 
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A pacifism which can see the cruelties only of oc- 
casional military warfare and is blind to the continuous 
cruelties of our social system is worthless. Unless our 
pacifism finds expression in the broad human develop- 
ment which is seeking not merely the end of war but our 
equally non-pacifist civilization as a whole, it will be of 
little account in the onward march of mankind. The 
spirit of life will sweep on, quite uninfluenced by it. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, November 18, 1926. 


Religion as Gandhi believes and translates in his own 
life, is the eternal life-breath of humanity. It is the fountain 
of human sensibilities crystallized and recrystallized in- 
contemplation and action. It is a search unending for 
whatever ennobles and heightens man. It is a search, 
again, how to make oneself a cipher and sacrifice in all 
respects for the well-being of others. True religion as he 
himself formulates for that purpose to the best extent, 
always leads a man to be ‘men’ in the society, shares their 
sorrows and sufferings and serve them because he believes 
God as an embodiment of the suffering and toiling millions, 
the have-nots, the Daridranarayan. It highlights non- 
violence because it is a soul-force, a truth-force and Truth 
is religion. It is a spurt, active and living, thrilling and 
pulsating, for the beyonding of man. 

What else on religion does Gandhi highlight to the people 
of the modern schizophrenic world? It is the religion of 
embracing global humanity, a worthwhile translation of 
Vasudhaivakutumvakam. . 


Are we ready to be true followers of Gandhian religion? 


CHAPTER II 


Society and Religion: 
Gandhian Cohesion 


Religion is as one should be as oneself. To Gandhi, it is 
more than one should be as an individual alone. One 
should be, to be truly religious, one as an individual in 
relation to others. Bereft of the well-being of others, one 
ceases to be oneselfas a religious being. Religion, therefore, 
acts like a mirror through which one looks at oneself and, 
at the same time, looks at others in order to eliminate 
otherliness and embrace oneself in oneness. It is the source 
of endless unison of man and man. 


Gandhi also advances further in his harmonious blend- 
ing of religion and society. He makes religion living and 
practical in visualizing it in man’s reaction to man in the 
society. He turns it into a sincere and effective endeavour 
and pursuit of man in devoting himself to the welfare of 
everyone in and around him. He encourages to seek God— 
Narayana—in man whom he considers to be a true repre- 
sentative of God—Naranarayana, as he earnestly believes. 
Therefore, everyone in the society is to be looked upon and 
adored as an inseparable entity of the All Beautiful even 
though there are innumerable external points of differen- 
ces like the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the . 
advantaged and the disadvantaged, the affluent and the 
distressed and so on. A truly religious person averts all 
these minor points of differences in the society because he 
knows that these are all man-made and subject to vested 
interests. Moreover, he also knows that these act as toug:. 
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constraints in one’s pursuit of devotion to the All Beautiful 
amidst all men and women in the society. 


Apart from the apparent points of differences between 
man and man in the society, which act as severe con- 
straints in the pursuit of true religion, Gandhi also points 
out the graver shortcomings of man within himself, the 
man alone. Neglected and unutilized, the divinity in man 
wails in the darkness of ignorance. It awaits a way out, an 
effulgence in true brilliance amidst the society which also 
fails to make room for efflorescence of his religious sen- 
sibilities. Instead, sheer dogmation engulfs him. Passivity 
paralyses him. The so-called modernity kills him. When 
Gandhi speaks on the religious aspect of the spinning 
wheel, the Living God t to be encountered and honoured in 
men in the society is “quickly and carelessly lost sight of. 
That self-respect through self-service is the ideal religion 
of every one in the society is the incomparable component 
of Gandhian religion which is yet to be accepted, honoured 
and practised for perfect manifestation of the religion of 
man. 


That the ultimate aim of mankind is realization of God 
through service to the society is the only perfect vision of 
religion. And, for this, Gandhi fully dedicates himself to 
the service of man, the divine entity. As he categorically 
observes: 


Man’s ultimate aim is the realization of God, and all 
his activities, political, social and religious, have to be 
guided by the ultimate aim of the vision of God. The 
immediate service of all human beings becomes a neces- 
sary part of the endeavour simply because the only way 
to find God is to see Him in His creation and be one with 
it. This can only be done by service of all. And this 
cannot be done except through one’s country. lama 
part and parcel of the whole, and 1 cannot find Him apart 
from the rest of humanity. My countrymen are my 
nearest neighbours. They have become so helpless, so. 
resourceless, so inert that 1 must concentrate on serving 
them. If I could persuade myself that I should find Him 
in a Himalayan cave I would proceed there immediately. | 
But I know that I cannot find Him’ apart from humanity. 
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—D.G. Fendulkar : Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, New Delhi. Vol. 
IV, pp. 108-109. | 


Even when Gandhi defines socialism, he explains it in 
terms of an ideal manifestation of religion. How does that 
manifestation take place? What are the different strategies 
of socialism to heighten it to the level of religion? He gives 
specific answers .-to all such questions with a primary axiom 
that socialistn is never an isolated factor. Rather is it 
involved in the whole man, the complete and perfect man, 
the really religious man, the man who looks upon each and 
every member of the society an inseparable part of himself, 
his very own and, therefore, his God who manifests in the 
living man in the society. | 


Gandhi also advocates unity in ‘plurality of designs’ in 
the society and cultivation of purity through humility 
which are finer practical aspects of religion normally 
averted or ignored in our so-called socialism. The society 
which he visualizes in terms of religion makes ample room 
for efflorescence of such components of religion. As a 
practical approach to religion his socialism marks a new 
point of departure: 


Socialism is a beautiful word and, so far as I am 
aware, in socialism all the members of society are 
equal—none low, none high. In the individual body, the 
head is not high because it is the top of the body, nor 
are the soles of the feet low because they touch the 
earth. Even as members of the individual body are 
equal, so are the members of society. This is socialism. 


In it the prince and the peasant, the wealthy and the 
poor, the employer and the employee are all on the same 
level. In terms of religion, there is no duality in 
socialism. It is all unity. Looking at society all the world 
over, there is nothing but duality or plurality. Unity is 
conspicuous by its absence. ...In the unity of conception 
there is perfect unity in the plurality of designs. 


In order to reach this design, we may not look on 
things philosophically and say that we need not make a 
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move until all are converted to socialism. Without 
changing our life, we may go on giving addresses, form- 
ing parties and hawk-like seize the game when it comes 
our way. This is no socialism. The more we treat it as 
game to be seized, the farther it must recede from us. 


Socialism begins from the first convert. If there is one 
such you can add zeros to the one and the first zero will 
account for ten and every addition will account for ten 
times the previous number. If, however, the beginner is 
a zero, in other words, no one makes the beginning, 
multiplicity of zeros will also produce zero value. Time 
and paper occupied in writing zeros will be so much 
waste. 


This socialism is as pure as crystal. It, therefore, 
requires crystal-like means to achieve it. Impure means 
result in an impure end. Hence the prince and the 
peasant will not be equalled by cutting off the prince's 
head, nor can the process of cutting off equalize the’ 
employer and the employed. One cannot reach truth by 
untruthfulness. Truthful conduct alone can reach 
truth. Are not non-violence and truth twins? The answer 
is an emphatic ‘No’. Non-violence is embedded in truth 
and vice versa. Hence has it been said that they are faces 
of the same coin. Either is inseparable from the other. 
Read the coin either way—the spelling of words will be 
different; the value is the same. This blessed state is 
unattainable without perfect purity. Harbour impurity 
of mind or body and you have untruth and violence in 
you. 


Therefore only truthful, non-violent and pure-hearted 
socialists will be able to establish a socialistic society in 
India and abroad. 


—Pyarelal: Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase, Navajivan 
Publishing House. Ahmedabad Vol. II, 1958. 
pp. 140-141. 


To infuse the spirit of religion in the society. Gandhi 
makes an appeal to the inward senses of austerity and love 
for indigenous materials as when he introduces the Khadi 
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movement among the people at all levels. The religion of 
simplicity and fellow-feeling to be learnt through indirect 
or direct association with the spinning wheel that he 
encourages is the religion of humanism, alas, even now 
looked asKance at by the so-called intelligentsia. But, then, 
what he exposes about the role of the Khadi spirit for 
synchronization between man and man in the society 
thereby highlighting the real religion of man awaits recall- 
ing in right earnest: 

Even a blackguard, even a prostitute, should be 
expected to wear Khadi, since she or he, the blackguard 
must wear something even as they eat wheat and rice 
in this country, in common with us, but the Khadi spirit 
means that we must know the meaning that the wearing 
of Khadi carries with it. Every time that we take our 

_Khadi garment in the morning to wear for going out, we 
should remember that we are doing so in the name of 
Daridranarayan and for the sake of the starving millions 
of India. If we have the Khadi spirit in us, then we would 
surround ourselves with simplicity in-every walk of life. 
The Khadi spirit means infinite patience. For those who 
know anything about the production of Khadi, know 
how patiently the spinners and the weavers have to toil 
at their trade, and even so must we have patience, whilst 
we are spinning ‘the thread of Swaraj’. The Khadi spirit 
means also an equally illimitable faith, And even as the 
spinner toiling away at the spinning wheel has il- 
limitable faith, that the yarn he spins, by itself small 
enough, put in the aggregate would be enough to clothe 
every human being in India, so must we have illimitable 
faith in the truth and non-violence ultimately concur- 
ring every obstacle in our way. 


—D.D. Tendulkar : Mahatma. Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India. New Delhi. Vol. II. 
pp. 281-282. 


Revival of the spirit of introducing the spinning wheel in 
order to serve the Daridranarayan, the poor masses in the 
society depends entirely on how earnestly one accepts it as 
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an inseparable and mandatory part of religion. Gandhi 
therefore, makes an appeal to the inner spirit of Khadi as 
a vital coherent religious force in the socjety and never as 
an outward show either as a commercial or as an individual 
feat of excellence. His own observation elucidates the point 
better: 


The Khadi-spirit means fellow-feeling with every 
human being on earth. It means a complete renuncia- . 
tion of everything that is likely to harm our fellow 
creatures, and if we but cultivate that spirit amongst the 
millions of our countrymen, what a land this India of 
ours would be! The more I move about the country and 
the more I see the things for myself, the richer, the 
stronger is my faith growing in the capacity of the 
spinning wheel. If we try to reason out with our intellect 
the capacity of repeating of the mere name of Rama, our 
intellect will fail to satisfy our heart, and yet, I hope, that 
there is not one single person in this audience who 
would consider that those rishis who gave us the 
heritage of repeating those names, ‘were’ either fools or 
idiots. Even so I suggest to you that the Khadi spirit has 
all the capacity that I have described to you. But there 
is one condition behind it, I admit, one condition alone 
that attaches to the expression of that spirit. It is this 
that even as the Ramanam became in our minds a living 
force, because it had behind it the unrivalled tapash- 
_charya of those who gave it to us, so it is with the Khadi 
movement_.It ought to have the tapashcharya of those 
who are behind it. Every minute of my time I am fully 
conscious of the fact that if those who have consecrated 
their lives to Khadi will not incessantly insist on purity 
of life, Khadi is bound to stink in the nostrils of our 
countrymen. I am well aware that Khadi cannot compete 
with other articles of commerce on their own platform, 
on their own terms. Even as satyagraha is a weapon 
unique of its kind and not one of the ordinary weapons 
used by people, so is Khadi a unique article of commerce 
which will not, cannot, succeed on terms common to. 
other articles. But I know this also as certainly as I know 
that I am sitting here, that khadi is unique and it would 
outdistance every article in India today. You will, there- 
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fore, perhaps understand why I do not enthuse over all 
these Khadi purses you have given me. I know that if 
you had even a tenth of the faith that I have in Khadi 
you would not give your two hundreds and your two 
thousands out of your plenty, but you would satisfy me 
till there is no money required for Khadi. 


— Ibid. P. 282. 


What Gandhi actually emphasizes in his address to the 
audience as above is how one should relate oneself 
religiously through the spinning wheel which would ul- 
timately bring about an inner change of consciousness lost 
in passivity and mechanomania in the name of so-called 
modernism. That the well-being of everyone in the society 
is the true vision of God and, therefore, of religion is the 
most practical philosophy of religion with which he wants 
mankind to be closely acquainted. As he observes: 


Man should earnestly desire the well-being of all 
God's creation and pray that he might have the strength 
to do so. In desiring the well-being of all lies his own 
welfare; he who desires only his own or his community's 
welfare is selfish and it can never be well with him. *** 
It is essential for man to discriminate between what he 
may consider to be good or what is really good for him. 


—Pyarelal: Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase. Navajivan 
Publishing House. Ahmedabad. 1956. 
Vol.I. p. 348. 


The philosophy of religion to be exercised in the society for 
the well-being of one and all that Gandhi earnestly desires as 
above has its basis on the principle of love with which he is 
himself initiated. As a matter of fact, his religion of love far 
the people of the society allows no distinction between caste 
and creed, the native and the foreigner, and the exploitation 
of mankind in any form whatsoever or howsoever is, as he 
strongly denunciates, a denigration of the true perspective 
and vision of religion. As he frankly admits, 


I hold myself to be incapable of hating any being on 
earth. By a long course of prayerful discipline, I have 
ceased for over forty years to hate anybody. I Know this is 
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a big claim. Nevertheless, I make it in all humility. But 
I can and do hate evil wherever it exists. I hate the 
system of government that the British people have set 
up in India. I hate the ruthless exploitation of India even 
as I hate from the bottom of my heart the hideous system 
of untouchability for which millions of Hindus have 
made themselves responsible. But I do not hate the 
domineering Englishmen as I refuse to hate the 
domineering Hindus. I seek to reform them in all the 
loving ways that are open to me. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, August 6, 1925. 


Admittedly in an India of yore, terror-struck and nursed 
in pauperism, Gandhi for the first time waged a war against 
violence through non-violence, casteism through awaken- 
ing of good sensibilities and untruth through truth. It was 
he who alone understood that bloodshed and romance in 
revolution for a socio-religiously marooned nation are merely 
chivalrous exhibitionism in the names of peace, progress and 
modernity. A society to be wholly good awaits its people to be 
wholly good. How to be wholly good? How to bring about total 
goodness in the society? Not through brute force, not even. 
through romantic revolution but Yhrough deep-rooted posi- 
tive action which includes the saner principles of religious 
vision that leads mankind to look upon every human being 
as an embodiment of Krishna, the Lord of the Universe. That 
man is always above the bare materialistic facts of history 
and that he alone can transform the whole pattern of social 
life through pursuit of the religious principle of love for all in 
the society are the eternal socio-religious contributions of 
Gandhi, which even now await a sincere translation into 
reality. His own socio-religious vision makes a significant 
breakthrough from the erstwhile revolutionary visions of © 
Russia, Ireland or Turkey: 


I accept broad facts of history and draw my own 
lessons for my conduct. I do not want to repeat it in so 
far as the broad facts contradict the highest laws of life. 
But I positively refuse to judge man from the scanty 
material furnished to us by history. Do mortuis nil nisi 
bonum. Kamal Pasha and De Valera too I cannot judge. 
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But for me as a believer of non-violence out and out they 
cannot be my guides in life in so far as their faith in war 
is concerned. I believe in Krishna perhaps more than 
the writer. But my Krishna is the Lord of the Universe, 
the creator, preserver and destroyer of us all. He may 
destroy, because He creates. But I must not be drawn 
into a philosophical or religious argument with my 
friends. I have not the qualification for teaching my 
philosophy of life. I have barely qualifications for prac- 
tising the philosophy I believe. lam but a poor struggling 
soul yearning to be wholly good—wholly truthful and 
wholly non-violent in thought, word and deed, but ever 
failing to reach the ideal which I know to be true. I admit, 
and, assure my revolutionary friends, that it is a painful 
climb, but the pain of it is a positive pleasure for me. 
Each step upward makes me feel stronger and fit for the 
next. But all that pain and pleasure are for me. The 
revolutionaries are at liberty to reject the whole of my 
philosophy. To them I merely present my own experien- 
ces as a co-worker in the same cause even as I have 
successfully presented them to the Ali Brothers and. 
many other friends. They can and do applaud whole- 
heartedly the action of Mustafa Kamal Pasha and pos- 
sibly De Valera and Lenin. But they realize with me that 
India is not like Turkey or Ireland or Russia and that 
revolutionary activity is suicidal at this stage of the 
country’s life at any rate if not for all time, in a country 
so vast, so hopelessly divided and with the masses so 
deeply sunk in pauperjsm and so fearfully terror-struck. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, July 12, 1942. 


Even when Gandhi speaks of Swadeshi as a social 


movement, he identifies it in terms of religion. It is the 
socio-religious movement which enkindles the inner spirit 
of true neighbourliness. Simultaneously, he moulds 


politics in terms of religion for a better strategy of social 


emancipation. In this connection what Gandhi delivers in 
his address before the participants of the Missionary Con- 
ference at Madras on February 14, 1916 is very significant: 


Swadeshi is that spirit in us which restricts us to the. 
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use and service of our immediate surroundings to the 
exclusion of the more remote. Thus,as for religion, in 
order to satisfy the requirements of the definition, I must 
restrict myself to any ancestral religion, that is, the use 
of my immediate religious surrounding. If1 find it defec- 
tive, I should serve it by purging it of all its defects. In 
the domain of politics I should make use of the in- 
digenous institutions and serve them by curing them of 
their proved defects. In that of economics I should use 
only things that are produced by my immediate neigh- 
bours, and serve those industries by making them 
efficient and complete where they might be found want- 
ing. It is suggested that such Swadeshi, if reduced to 
practice, will lead to the millennium, because we do not 
expect quite to reach it within our times. So may we not 
abandon Swadeshi even though it may be fully attained 
for generations to come. 


xe * * 


I do not believe that religion has nothing to do with 
politics. The latter divorced from religion is like a corpse 
only fit to be buried. I feel if the attempt to separate 
politics from religion had not been made as it is even 
now made, they would not have degenerated as they 
often appear to have done. No one considers that the 
political life of the country is in a happy state. Following 
out the Swadeshi spirit, I observe, the indigenous in- 
stitutions and the village panchayats hold me. India is 

_ really a republican country, and it is because it is that 
that it has survived every shock hitherto delivered. 


—D.G. Tendulkar: Mahatma, Publications Division. Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting. 
Government of India, New Delhi 1969. 
Vol. I, P. 185. 


The idea of Swadeshi as a socio-religious force is the idea 
of reverence for man the Divine. It is that reverence which 
boosts the morale of the masses to adore the God in him as 
well as his neighbours in the community to which he.belongs. 
It is that reverence again which safeguards the society from 
the maladies of so-called modernity that eats up the in- 
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digenous vitality of a society. Explaining the sheer absence 
of swadeshi as the root cause of poverty in socio-economic 
life and highlighting the religio-socialistic spirit of cohesion 
derived from allegiance to swadeshi, Gandhi obsrves: 


I think of swadeshi not as a boycott movement under- 
taken by way of revenge. I conceive it as a religious 
principle to be followed by all. Iam no economist, but I 
have read some treatises which show that England 
could easily become a self-sustained country, growing 
all the produce she needs. This may be an utterly 
ridiculous proposition, and perhaps the best proof that 
it cannot be true is that England is one of the largest 
importers in the world. But India cannot live for Lan- 
cashire or any other country before she is able to live for 
herself. And she can live for herself only if she produces 
and is helped to produce everything for her require- 
ments within her own borders. 


This may all sound non-sensical. Well, India is a 
country of nonsense. It is nonsensical to parch one’s 
throat with thirst when a kindly Musalman is ready to 
offer pure water to drink. And yet thousands of Hindus 
would rather die of thirst than drink water from a 
Muslim household. These nonsensical men can also, 
once they are convinced that their religion demands that 
they should wear garments manufactured in India only 
and eat food only grown in India, decline to wear any 
other clothing or eat any other food. Lord Curzon set the 
fashion for tea-drinking. And that pernicious drug now 
bids fair to overwhelm the nation. It has already under- 
mined the digestive apparatus of hundreds of 
thousands of men and constitutes an additional tax 
upon their slender purses. Lord Hardings can set the 
fashion for swadeshi and almost the whole of India will 
forswear foreign goods. There is a verse in the Gita 
which, freely rendered, means: masses follow the clas- 
ses. It is easy to undo the evil if the thinking portion of 
the community were to take the swadeshi row, even 
though it may for a time cause considerable incon- 
venience. | 
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It has often been urged that India cannot adopt 
swadeshi in the economic life at any rate. Those who 
advance this objection do not look upon swadeshi as a 
rule of life. With them it is a mere patriotic effort not to 
be made if it involved any self-denial. Swadeshi, as 
defined here, is a religious discipline to be undergone in 
utter disregard of the physical discomfort it may cause 
to individuals. Under its spell the deprivation of a pin 
or needle, because these are not manufactured in India, 
need cause no terror. A swadeshist will learn to do 
without hundreds of things which today he considers 
necessary. Moreovex, those who dismiss swadeshi from 
their minds by arguing the impossible, forget that 
swadeshi, after all, is a goal to be reached by steady 
effort. Swadeshi is the only doctrine consistent with the 
law of humility and love. 


Ibid. pp. 186-187. 


What is really a significant point of departure in the socio 
religious perspectives of swadeshi as explained above by 
Gandhi is that swadeshism is religion itself being crystal- 
lized in the essence of purity and love which are the 
practical and fundamental components of humanism. In 
fact, when Gandhi speaks of swadeshi as a socio-religious 
force, he primarily urges for social and religious emancipa- 
tion of man at the same time. Moreover, such kind of 
socio-religious emancipation of man through swadeshi 
would be natural effortless, easy, spontaneous and 
genuine. A swadeshist would believe in swadeshism nect 
merely as an alternative indigenous means of socio- 
economic change but also a vital instrument of inner 
change for emancipation of and appreciation to true socio- 
religious sensibilities. 


In fact, the unison of God and man as one of the 
fundamental aspects of Gandhian religion finds its poig- 
nance in the beyonding of the five senses, which allows 
man to be evaluated not outwardly but inwardly in the 
spirit of the greater good of the society. The identification 
of God not as an embodiment of intellect alone but also as 
a living spirit for the transcendence of mankind is a typical 
Gandhian approach to religion that has its deep-rooted 
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relationship with man as a truly social being. This is 
nothing new as the true religious teachers all over the world 
believe and encourage from time immemorial in the es- 
sence of religion from the standpoint of a living and pul- 
sating growth within to serve the society in as best a way 
as possible. Gandhi is categorical in his approach to 
religion from this point of view as follows: 


But He is no God who merely satisfies the intellect, if 
He ever does. God to be God must rule the heart and 
transform it. He must express himself in even the smal- 
lest act of His votary. This can only be done through a 
definite realization more real than the five senses can 
ever produce. Sense perceptions can be, often are, false 
and deceptive, however real they may appear to us. 
Where there is realization outside the senses it is infal- 
lible. It is proved not by extraneous evidence but in the 
transformed conduct and character of those who have 
felt the real presence of God within. Such testimony is 
to be found in the experiences of an unbroken line of 
prophets and sages in all countries and climes. To reject 
this evidence is to deny oneself. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, October 11, 1928. 


To unfold the inspiring spirit of God within is never an alien 
matter from reality. Rather it is the primary component of 
religion to realise and release the vision of every individual 
who enjoys freedom and self-respect in the society. Further- 
more, a sense of self-dependence through self-help would 
enlighten religion in the true perspective as it will truly 
represent the religion of man. Hence, Gandhi's emphasis on 
introducing the spinning wheel. As he observes, 


A starving man thinks first of satisfying his hunger 
before anything else. He will sell his liberty and all for 
the sake of getting a morsel of food. Such is the position 
of the millions of the people in India. For them, liberty, 
God and all such words are merely letters put together — 
without the slightest meaning. They jar upon them. If 
we want to give these people a sense of freedom we shall 
have to provide them with work which they can easily 
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do in their desolate homes and which would give them. 
at least the barest living. This can only be done by the 
spinning wheel. And when they have become self-reliant 
and are able to support themselves, we are in a position 
to talk to them about freedom, about Congress etc. 
Those, therefore, who bring them work and means of 
getting a crust of bread will be their deliverers and will 


also be the people who will make them hunger for 
liberty. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, March 18, 1926. 
The vision of an independent India as Gandhi conforms 
within himself has a unique blend of religion and society 
in upholding man noble, serene, disciplined and devoted 
to God. The art of living nobly and gracefully precedes all 
social essentials of man as a divine being and so he puts 
forward the arguments why Mammon worship in the name 
of rapid industrialization and vice versa should be stopped 
forthwith: 


I don’t believe that industrialization is necessary in 
any case for any country. It is much less, so for India. 
Indeed I believe that independent India can only dis- 
charge her duty towards a groaning world by adopting 
a simple but ennobled life by developing her thousands 
of cottages and living at peace with the world. High 
thinking is inconsistent with a complicated material life, 
based on high speed imposed on us by Mammon wor- 
ship. All the graces of life are possible, only when we 

- learn the art of living nobly. 


There may be sensation in living dangerously. We 
must draw the distinction between living in the face of 
danger and living dangerously. A man who dares to live 
alone in a forest infested by wild beasts and wilder men 
without a gun and with God as his only help, lives in 
the face of danger. A man who lives perpetually in 
mid-air and dives to the earth below to the admiration of 
a gaping world lives dangerously. One is purposeful, the 
other a purposeless life. 
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—D.G. Tendulkar: Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India. New Delhi. Vol. 
VII., pp. 224-225. 


To adore and orient life to be purposeful and meaningful 
primarily for the cause of everyone living in and around us 
is as Gandhi advocates, the first step to socialism which 
embraces the truth of the existence of God in every person. 
This also ensures everyone to honour the inherent spirit of 
divinity awaiting manifestation in the society. That is the 
essence of religion in the society. When Gandhi speaks of. 
prayer as a means of orderliness and discipline in one’s 
approach to religious sensibilities, he maintains the idea 
of service to the fellowmen which one should discharge with 
full integrity and calmness of mind. In fact, the ashram life 
as he portrays is fully dependent on exercise of daily prayer 
which leads one to the path of truth and right service of 
the society as a mirror of divinity. An ardent approach to 
prayer to regain consciousness of service to the society is 
what Gandhi thinks and actualizes in experiments with 
truth as the perfect strategy for cohesion between society 
and religion. In his own words. 


We are born to serve our fellowmen, and we cannot 
properly do so unless we,are wide awake. There is an 
eternal struggle raging in man’s breast between the 
powers of darkness and of light, and he who has not the 
sheet-anchor or prayer to rely upon will be a victim to 
the powers of darkness. The man of prayer will be at 
peace with himself and with the whole world, the man 
who goes about the affairs of the world without a prayer- 
ful heart will be miserable and will make the world also 

miserable. Apart therefore from its bearing on man’s 
‘condition after death, prayer has incalculable value for 
man in this world of the living. Prayer is the only means 
of bringing about orderliness and peace and repose in 
our daily acts. We inmates of the Ashram who came here 
in search of truth and for insistence on truth professed 
to believe in the efficacy of prayer, but had never up to 
now made it a matter of vital concern. We did not bestow 
on it the care that we did on other matters. | awoke from 
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my slumbers one day and realized that I had been 
woefully negligent of my duty in the matter. I have 
suggested measures of stern discipline and far from 
being any the worse. I hope we are the better for it. For 
it is so obvious. Take care of the vital thing and other 
things will take care of themselves. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, January 23, 1930. 


As an ardent socialist who believes in socialism as an 
exercise of religion for the good of one and all, Gandhi 
valuates austerity and simplicity in the life of his own to 
show others how to feel for everyone in the society of 
innumerable inconsistencies in almost every aspect of life 
and how to lead one’s own life to realize the true meaning 
of the religion of man. A sense of sympathy and love for 
everyone in the society as he wants each of us to cultivate 
is the only alternative to bring about a real and lasting 
change in the social disparities and ills that have already 
done much harm to the vision of man the generous and 
divine. Gandhi, therefore, argues in his own unique man- 
ner as follows on the need for a practical approach to 
reorientation of the society in line with the ethico-religious 
principle of leading a life of austerity and simplicity: 


If I take anything that I do not need for my own 
immediate use, and keep it, I thieve it from somebody 
else. I venture to suggest that it is the fundamental law 
of Nature, without exception, that Nature produces 
enough for our wants from day to. day, and if only 
everybody took enough for himself and nothing more, 
there would be no pauperism in this world, there would 
be no man dying of starvation in this world. But so long 
as we have got this inequality, so long we are thieving. 
I am no socialist and I do not want to dispossess those 
who have got possessions: but I do say that, personally, 
those of us who want to see light out of darkness have 
to follow this rule. I do not want to dispossess 
anybody. I should then be departing from the rule of 
ahimsa. If somebody else possesses more than I do, let 
him. But so far as my own life has to be regulated, I do 
say that 1 dare not possess anything which I do not want. 
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In India we have got three millions of people having to 
be satisfied with one meai a day, and that meal consist- 
ing of a chapati containing no fat in it, and a pinch of 
salt. You and I have no right to anything that we really have 
until these three millions are clothed and fed better. You and 
I, who ought to know better, must adjust our wants, and 
even undergo voluntary starvation in order.that they may be 
nursed, fed and clothed. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Speeches and Writings of Mahatma 
Gandhi, G.A. Nateson & Company, 
Madras, p. 384. 


To embrace starvation in order to negotiate the touchy 
problem of socio-economic disparities between the haves 
and the have-nots, the advantaged and the disadvantaged, 
the affluent and the poor is a typical Gandhian strategy 
which has its basis on religion nursed in humanism. True 
socialism as he always believes and endeavours to trans- 
late into reality is one that cares for the welfare of all 
through mutual adjustments in every affair of life. This not 
only mitigates our worldly needs but also paves avenues 
for our continual striving for religious excellence—in 
austerity and simplicity. A life thus lived also ensures 
emancipation of Truth which is God in the right perspective 
of socio-humanism. When Gandhi discourages possession, 
he primarily identifies it as a great social ill that crushes 
the hopes and aspirations of effulgence of Truth in the right 
perspective of religion. As he characteristically remarks: 


Possession implies provision for the future. A seeker 
after Truth, a follower of a Law of Love cannot hold 
anything against tomorrow..God never stores for the 
morrow; He never creates more than what is strictly 
needed for the moment. If therefore, we repose faith in 
His providence, we should rest assured, that He will give 
us everything that we require. Saints and devotees, who 
have lived in such faith, have always derived a justifica- 
tion for it from their experience. Our ignorance or 
negligence of the Divine Law, which gives to man from 

- day to day his daily bread and no more, has given rise 
to inequalities with all the miseries attendant upon 
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them. The rich have a superfluous store of things which 

they do not need, and which are therefore neglected and 
wasted, while millions are starved to death for want of 
sustenance. If each retained possession only of what he 
needed, no one would be in want, and all would live in 
contentment. As it is, the rich are discontented no less 
than the poor. The poor man would feign become a 
millionaire, and the millionaire a multimillionaire. The 
rich should take the initiative in dispossession with a 
view to a universal diffusion of the spirit of contentment. 
If only they keep their own property within moderate 
limits, the starving will be easily fed, and will learn the 
lesson of contentment along with the rich. 


—M.K. Gandhi: From Yeravda Mandir, Navajivan Press, 
Ahmedabad, i935, P. 34. 


Why does Gandhi emphasize on sharing everything with 
one and all? Is it simply because he wants that there should 
be ‘a diffusion of content’? Is it only to eliminate material 
and worldly differences between man and man? Or is it 
merely an endeavour to bring about social egalitarianism? 
Perhaps it is more than all these consequences. What 
Gandhi apprehends, and rightly so, is a moral degradation 
for all persons who become a victim to affluence which 
directly betrays the essential spirit of conjoint and com- 
municated social living that stands for religion and 
humanism. As a matter of fact, to be primarily sincere to 
one’s responsibility to oneself is to enrich oneself gradually 
with the better image of every member of the world society 
of mankind and not to amass wealth and money for 
material prosperity. True religion is above the self—the self 
that cares alone for itself—and mingles with the weal and 
woe of everyone in the society to represent the Supreme 
Self, the All Beautiful, in every action and conteinplation. 
Gandhi's own observations clarify the point best: 


Every human being has a right to live and therefore to 
find the wherewithal to feed himself and where necessary, 
tc clothe and house himself. But for this very simple 
performance we need no assistance fromm economists or 
their laws. 
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‘Take no thought of the morrow is an injunction which 
finds an echo in almost all the religious scriptures of the 
world. In well-ordered society the securing of one’s 
livelihood should be and is found to be the easiest thing 
in the world. Indeed, the rest of orderliness in a country 
is not the number of millionaires it owns, but the absence 
of starvation among its masses. The only statement that 
has to be examined is whether it can be laid down as a 
law of universal application that material advancement 
means moral progress. 


Now let us take a few illustrations. Rome suffered a 
moral fall when it attained high material affluence. So 
did Egypt and so perhaps most countries of which we 
have any historical record. The descendants and 
kinsmen of the royal and divine. Krishna too fell when 
they were rolling in riches. We do not deny to the 
Rockfellers and the Carnegie’s possession of an ordinary 
measure of morality but we gladly judge them indulgent- 
ly. I mean that we do not even expect them to satisfy the 
highest standard of morality. With them material gain 
has not necessarily meant moral gain. In South Africa 
where I had the privilege of associating with thousands 
of our countrymen on most intimate terms, [ observed 
almost invariably that the greater the possession of 
riches, the greater was their moral turpitude. Our rich 
men, to say the least, did not advance the moral struggle 
of passive resistance as did the poor. The rich men’s 
sense of self-respect was not so much injured as that of 
the poorest. If I were not afraid of treading on dangerous 
ground, I would even come nearer home and show how 
that possession of riches has been a hindrance to real 
growth. I venture to think that the scriptures of the 
world are far safer and sounder treatises on laws of 
economics than many of the modern text-books. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Speeches and Writings of Mahatma 
Gandhi. G.A. Natesan & Company. 
Madras, p. 350. 


To bank upon the religious scriptures that honour the 
advancement of humanism in the right perspective as Gandhi 
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does, is a new approach to social welfare hitherto ignored 
by the votaries of modernity in socialism. The outer as well 
as the inner principles of social cohesion that he har- 
monizes through his philosophy of religion mark a new 
point of the ascent of man in continual striving for the 
purification and perfection to be arrived at under trying 
conditions, and in this religion of man Gandhi remains an 
unparalleled follower whom posterity will never be able to 
deny.* When he defines democracy he emphasizes on 
obedience to laws that are meant for the good of everyone 
in the society and that spirit of goodness in democracy 
actually represents religion from the right perspective. To 
channelize individual freedom for the sake of the social 
welfare of one and all indicates the efflorescence of that 
religion which a true democrat ventilates in his pursuit of 
truth and non-violence. As Gandhi asserts: 


A born democrat is a born disciplinarian. Democracy 
comes naturally to him who is habituated normally to 
yield willing obedience to all laws, human or divine. | 
claim to be a democrat both by instinct and training. Let 
those who are ambitious to serve democracy qualify 
themselves by satisfying first this acid test of 
democracy. Moreover, a democrat must be utterly self- 
less. He must think and dream not in terms of self or 
party but only of democracy. Only then does he acquire 
the right of civil disobedience. I do not want anybody to 
give up his convictions or to suppress himself. I do not 
believe that a healthy and honest difference of opinion 
will injure our cause. But opportunism, camouflage or 
patched up compromises certainly will. If you must 
dissent, you should take that your opinions voice your 
innermost convictions and are not intended merely asa 
convenient party cry. 


*In this connection, the tribute of Sophia Wadia in ‘The Way 
of Bapu’ deserves a reference: 


In the life of every human being there are two aspects or 
currents, the outer and the inner. The former is the history of 
objective facts and of external events, and begins with the date 
and place of birth, the parentage, family, religious denomination, 
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I value individua! freedom but you must not forget 
that man is essentially a social being. He has risen up 
to his present status by learning to adjust his in- 
dividualism to the requirements of social progress. Un- 
restricted individualism is the law of the beast of the 
jungle. We have learnt to strike the mean between 
individual freedom and social restraint. Willing submis- 
sion to social restraint for the sake of the well-being of 
the whole society enriches both the individual and the 
society of which one is a member. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, May 27, 1939. 


Gandhi allows individual freedom to enhance social 
advancement not. merely from the point of material af- 
fluence but essentially from that of religio-spiritual. ef- 
florescence. Therefore, he urges for a look within to have a 
firm belief in God. As he observes, 


It is no part of citizen’s duty to pay blind obedience 
td the leave imposed on him. And if my countrymen 
believe in God and the existence of the soul, then, while 
they may admit that their bodies belong to the State to 
be imprisoned and deported, their minds, their wills, 
and their souls must ever remain free like the birds of 
the air, and are beyond the reach of the swiftest arrow. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Speeches and Writings of Mahatma 
Gandhi, G.A. Natesan & Company, 
Madras. P. 306. 


At the same time, Gandhi makes us aware of the down- 
to-earth reality that to honour every person in the society 
enjoying the fruit of his labour and exercising his own way 


environment, education, career, etc, etc., and concludes with the 
date and place of the death of the body. Thus it includes the 
achievements and reverses on the outer plane of being, the 
successes and the failures, and the external and objective pattern 
woven throughout that incarnation and known to all those 


__associated with that-person. 
Side iby side with that known pattern, however, or rather 
behind it, there is another one unknown to most and written in 
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of realizing God through service is to honour religion in 
practice, and this had been given an added emphasis in his 
maiden endeavour to utilize the spinning wheel which 
would bring about religious consciousness by means of 
work as worship. Substantiating this fact of real socialism, 
he elucidates: 


Real socialism has been handed down to us by our 
ancestors who taught: ‘All land belongs to Gopal, where 
then is the boundary line? Man is the maker of that line 
and he can therefore unmake it.’ Gopal literally means 
shepherd; it also means. God. In modern language it 
means the State i.e. the People. That the land today does 
not belong to the. people is too true. But the fault is not 
in the teaching. It is in us who have not lived up to it. 


I have no doubt that we can make as good an approach 
to it as is possible for any nation, not excluding Russia, 
and that without violence. The most effective substitute 
for violent dispossession is the wheel with its implications. 
Land and all property is his who will work it. Unfortunately 
the workers are or have been kept ignorant of this simple 
fact. 


Continuous unemployment has induced in the people 
a kind of laziness which is most depressing. Thus whilst 
the alien rule is undoubtedly responsible for the growing 
pauperism of the people, we are more responsible for it. 
If the middle-class people, who betrayed their trust and 
bartered away the economic independence of India for 
a mess of pottage, would now realize their error and take 
the message of the wheel to the villagers and induce 


fiery characters in the immortal fabric of Man himself. Call it the 
sacred of life of the Soul, call it the line of life’s meditation, call it 
by any name you please; it is there in the fibres of the heart's 
chamber, far more real than the story of the external life. This is 
true of all men, but most profoundly true of a man like Mahatma 
Gandhi.-He was too great to be known from mere externals and 
so he lived among the contemporaries mostly unknown and often 
misunderstood, because they could not see behind the veil, 
because they thought he was something else. This is out of the 
tragic features in the lives of all truly great ones. On the human 
plane theirs are most lonely lives indeed and they voice frequently 
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them to shed their laziness and work at the wheel, we 
can ameliorate the condition of the people to a great 
extent. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, January 2, 1937. 


The idea of socialism in terms of the religion of all-round 
development of mankind also finds a very significant point 
of departure in Gandhi’s approach to socialism and com- 
munism. Man, to be truly social and religious, must control 
all petty desires and interests and must sacrifice for the 
advancement of humanism. Therein lies the essence of the 
ascent of man and the dormant divinity in man. Gandhi's own 
viewpoints on socialism and communism are as follows: 


Socialism and Communism of the West are based on 
certain conceptions which are fundamentally different 
from ours. One such conception is their belief in essen- 
tial selfishness of human nature. I do not subscribe to 
it for I Know that the essential difference between man 
and the brute is that the former can respond to the call 
of the spirit in him, can rise superior to the passions 
that he owns in communion with the brute and, there- 
fore, superior to selfishness and violence, which belong 
to the brute nature, and not to the immortal spirit of 
man. That is the fundamental concept of Hinduism, 
which has years of penance and austerity at the back of 
discovery of this truth. That is why, whilst we have had 
saints who have worn out their bodies and laid down 
their lives in order to explore the secrets of the soul, we 
have had none as in the West, who laid down their lives 
in exploring the remotest or the highest regions of the 


but a voice in the wilderness. And yet curiously enough it is in 
such lives that occasionally. the inner and the outer 
synchronize in some democratic event to bear witness to the 
greatness of the soul itself. that future generations may come 
to recognize it.) 


—Sophia Wadia: "The Way of Bapu", Mahatma Gandhi: 100 
years, Ed. by S. Radhakrishnan, Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, New Delhi. 1968, pp 
382-383. 
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earth. Our socialism or communism should, therefore, 
be based on non-violence and on harmonious co-opera- 
tion of labour and capital, landlord and tenant. 


—Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta, August 2, 1934. 


Not material affluence but religious and devotional bent 
of mind to meet and All Beautiful is what Gandhi considers 
to be of ‘Supreme importance in one’s quest for socialism. 
In this sense, poverty is to be heightened to the essence of 
dignity—the dignity that embraces austerity and calmaness 
of mind to steer every bit of action towards sincerity and 
devotion. Gandhi’s own explanation of poverty in this 
direction is very significant as an exposure of religious 
sensibilities in man: 


Poverty, in the sense of inequality of material posses- 
sions was there in every part of the world. That was 
perhaps in a certain measure inevitable, for all men are 
not equal either in their talents or the measure of their 
needs. Even in America which was fabulously rich and 
where Mammon has taken the place of God, there were 
many poor. Poet Malabari had come across some rela- 
tives of Shah Alam begging in the streets of Rangoon. 
He had written a beautiful poem about it which had 
sunk into his heart. The substance of it was that he 
alone is rich who has God for his friend and helper. In 
India, there was a particular type of man who delighted 
in having as few needs as possible. He carried with him 
only a little flower and a pinch of salt and chillies tied 
in his napkin. He had a lota and a string to draw water 
from the well. He needed nothing else. He walked on foot 
covering 10-12 miles a day. He made the dough in his 
napkin, collected a few twigs to make a fire and baked 
his dough on the embers. It was called bati. He had 
tasted it and found it most delicious. The relish did not 
lie in the food but in the appetite, that honest toil and 
the contentment of the mind give. Such a man had God 
as his companion and friend and felt richer than any 
king or emperor. God was not the friend of those who 
inwardly coveted other’s riches.. Everyone could copy 
that example and enjoy ineffable peace and happiness 
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himself and radiate it to others. On the other hand if 
one hankered after riches, one had to resort to exploita- 
tion, by whatever name it might be called. Even then the 
crores could not become millionaires. True happiness 
lay in contentment and companionship with God only. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Harijan, July 21, 1946. 


For contentment and companionship with God conse- 
quential to religio-social synchronization of many ac- 
tivities, Gandhi delves deep into the appalling state of 
affairs in poverty and unemployment and emphasizes on 
‘dignity of labour and work as the only cure for poverty. 
That work knows no compartmentalization of caste or 
creed but allows man to honour himself or rather the divine 
spirit in himself by honouring every type of work by one or 
for anybody whosoever or howsoever is a new dimension of 
socialism crystallized in religion, and Gandhi unfolds this 
socio-religious philosophy of work in a characteristic man- 
ner as follows: 


I have indeed wept to see the stark poverty and 
unemployment in our country, but I must confess our 
own negligence and ignorance are largely responsible for 
it. We do not know the dignity of labour as such. Thus a 
shoemaker will not do anything beyond his shoes, he will 
think all other labour is below his dignity. That wrong 
notion must go. There is enough unemployment in India 
for all who will work with their hands and feet honestly. 
God has given everyone the capacity to work and earn 
more than his daily bread; and whoever is ready to use 
that capacity is sure to find work. No labour is too mean 
for one who wants to earn an honest penny. The only thing 
is the readiness to use the hands and feet that God has 
given us. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan. December 19, 1936. 


To be close to man and society is to be close to God. Gandhi 
nursles this service to man not because he believes in the 
above theory of socio-religious vision of God in man but 
translates it into reality. In fact, he categorically wages eternal 
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war against social ostracism in untouchability and hatred 
towards the Harijan. In his own words, 


God’s ways are inscrutable : The most unexpected event 
of my life has happened. I have been used to the most 
unexpected things in the course of a very long public life, 
but this is the most unexpected ofall. What is now in store 
for me? How shall I use this life out of prison? I do not 
know. But I must say this that whether in prison or 
outside prison, Harijan service will be always after my 
heart and will be the breath of life for me, more precious 
than the daily bread. I can live for some days at least 
without the daily bread, but, I cannot live without Harijan 
service for one single minute. It is a constant prayer to the 
Almighty that this blot of untouchability may be removed 
in its entirety from Hinduism and that the millions of caste 
Hindus may see the sum of Truth which shines upon us, 
if we would only remove the scales from our eyes. **** 


My life is a dedication to this cause and I shall 
consider no penance too great for the vindication of this 
Truth. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, August 26, 1933. 


What Gandhi considers to be the religion of Truth 
emanates from service towards mankind, towards the lowly 
and the lost in the society. Social service, therefore, is never 
an isolation but a perennial and continual endeavour of 
everyone who wants to see God face to face and see in 
mankind. In his answers to the questions set forth by Rad- 
hakrishnan, he characteristically delineates with his religion 
and its influence on social life: 


I have been asked by Sir S. Radhakrishnan to answer 
the following three questions: 


1. What is your religion? 
2. How are you led to it? 
3. What is its bearing on social life? 


My religion is Hinduism which, for me, is religion of 
humanity and includes the best of all the religions 
known to me. 
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I take it that the present tense in the second question 
has been purposely used instead of the past. I am being 
led to my religion through Truth and Non-violence, i.e., 
love in the broadest sense. I often describe my religion 
as religion of Truth. Of late, instead of saying God is 
Truth I have been saying Truth is God, in order more 
fully to define my Religion. I used, at one time, to know 
by heart the thousand names of God which a booklet in 
Hinduism gives in verse form and which perhaps tens 
of thousands recite every morning. But now a days 
nothing so completely describes my God as Truth. 
Denial of God we have known. Denial of Truth we have 
not known. The most ignorant among mankind have 
some truth in them. We are all sparks of Truth. The sum 
total of these sparks is indescribable, as yet Unknown— 
Truth, which is God. I am being daily led nearer to it by 
constant prayer. 


The bearing of this religion in social life, is or has to be, 
seen in one’s daily social contact. To be true to such 
religion one has to lose oneself in continuous and continu- 
ing service of all life. Realization of Truth is impossible 
without a complete merging of oneself in, and identifica- 
tion with, this limitless ocean of life. Hence, for me, there 
is no escape from social service, there is no happiness on 
earth beyond or apart from it. Social service here must be 
taken to include every department of life. In this scheme 
there is nothing low, nothing high. For, all is one, though 
we seem to be many. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Fellowship of Faiths and Unity of Religion, Ed. 
by Abdul Majid Khan. Navajivan Publishing 
House. Ahmedabad, p. 52. 


Elsewhere, in explaining the basis of his activity, Gandhi 
submits with all humility his religion in service towards the 
lowliest in the society: 


I lay claim to nothing exclusively divine in me. I do not 
claim prophetship. I am but a humble seeker after Truth 
and bent upon finding it. I count no sacrifice too great for 
the sake of seeing God face to face. The whole of my activity 
whether it may be called social, political, humanitarian and 
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ethical is directed to that end. And as I know that God 
is found more often in the lowliest of His creatures than 
in the high and mighty, I am struggling to reach the 
status of these. I cannot do so without their service. 
Hence my passion for the service of the suppressed 
classes. And as I cannot render this service without 
entering politics, I find myself in them. Thus I am no 
master. I am but a struggling, erring, humble servant of 
India and therethrough of humanity. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, September 11, 1924. 


With all humility expressed as above, Gandhi comes face to 
face with religion to be manifested in socialism. His socialism 
leaves no room for misunderstanding in relationship between 
man and society, man and religion, and society and religion. He 
crystallizes socialism in terms of religion, which endears Truth 
and Non-violence as the means for the ascent of man. Hence true 
socialism and true religion are one and the same as these in 
unison make inroads to the excellence of man as an embodiment 
of God. Gandhi's own interpretation of socialism that demands 
our attention time and again proves this point: 


Socialism is a beautiful word, and so far as I am aware, in 
socialism all the members of society are equal—none low, 
none high. In the individual body the head is not high because 
it is the top of the body, nor are the soles of the feet low because 
they touch the earth. Even as members of the individual body 
are equal, so are the members of society. This is socialism. 


In it the prince and the peasant, the wealthy and the poor, the 
employer and the employee are all on the same level. In terms of 
religion there is no duality in socialism. It is all unity. Looking 
at society all the world over, there is nothing but duality or 
plurality. Unity is conspicuous by its absence. This man is 
high, that one is low, that is a Hindu, that a Muslim, the third 
a Christian, the fourth a Parsi, the fifth a Sikh, the sixth a Jew. 
Even among these there are sub-divisions. In the unity of my 
conception there is perfect unity in the plurality of designs. 


In order to reach this state we may not look on things 
philosophically and say that we need not make a move until all 
are converted to socialism. Without changing our life we may 
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go on giving addresses, forming parties and hawk-like 
seize the game when it comes our way. This is no 
socialism. The more we treat it as game to be seized, the 
farther it must recede from us. 


Socialism begins with the first convert. If there is one 
such, you can add Zeros to the one and the first zero will 
account for ten and every addition will account for ten times 
the previous number. If, however, the beginner is a zero, in 
other words, no cne makes the beginning, multiplicity of 
zeros will also produce Zero value. Time and paper occupied 
in writing zeros will be so much waste. 


This socialism is as pure as crystal. It, therefore, requires 
crystal-like means to achieve it. Impure means result in an 
impure end. Hence the prince and the peasant will not be 
equalized by cutting off the prince’s head, nor can the 
process of cutting off equalize the employer and the 
employed. One cannot reach truth by untruthfulness. 
Truthful conduct alone can reach truth. Are not non- 
violence and truth twins? The answer is an emphatic ‘no’. 
Non-violence is embedded in truth and vice versa. Hence has 
it been said that they are faces of the same coin. Either is 
inseparable from the other. Read the coin either way. The 
spelling of words will be different. The value is the same. 
This blessed state is unattainable without perfect purity. 
Harbour impurity of mind or body and you have untruth 
and violence in you. 


Therefore, only truthful, non-violent and pure- 
hearted socialists will be able to establish a socialistic 
society in India and the world. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, July 13. 1947. 


When would we follow the Gandhian principle of 
cohesion between society and religion? 


CHAPTER III 


Education and Religion: 
Gandhian Breakthroughs 


Education is a growth within. It is a growth that deter- 
mines the efflorescence of man. It is a growth, again, that 
is perennial continual spontaneous harmonious. It indi- 
cates what a person is to the extent of what a person ought 
to be. For the latter Gandhi is more concerned than the 
former owing to the fact that it has betrayed the true vision 
of man with education in the true sense of the term. It has 
also failed to serve man in the right perspective of pursuit 
of Truth which as Gandhi time and again states, is God. 


If education is a training of the mind which it is actually 
so, it is also the training of the inner spirit of a learner. It 
exposes or rather allows a learner to expose the inherent 
spirit of service and devotion, self-respect and dedication. 
Gandhi, of course, goes a step further in identifying and 
analysing education in terms of self-analysis and self- 
purification which contribute-a lot to the ascent of man. 
This is education par excellence. This is religion in the right 
dimension. For such type of education as a mouthpiece of 
religion, Gandhi pleads for education of the mirid and the 
spirit at the same time. This is nothing new because man 
is essentially divine and as such, all learning should be 
directed towards exposure, exercise and appreciation to 
the divinity in man. This serves two-fold purpose. First, 
there is an ardent exercise of self-study and self-involve- 
ment in every activity in as best a way as possible. Second, 
there is a continual sense of awareness to the most ideal 
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role of an individual in relation to everyone in and around 
him, which allows him to share and communicate for 
furtherance of unity and prosperity of mankind. This may 
be called practical religion derived from true education. 
This is the way to the excellence of man as man. 


A pioneer in synchronizing education and religion, 
Gandhi approaches the theory of work as worship, which 
he wants to introduce among learners right from the early 
stage of education. This will, as he strongly advocates, be 
the training of the spirit. The first phase of training for the 
exercise of the inner spirit should, therefore, include char- 
acter-building and self-realization. His own experiments in 
this direction prove the point: 


I relied little on religious books for the training of the 
spirit. Of course I believed that every student should be 
acquainted with the elements of his own religion and have 
a general knowledge of his own scriptures, and therefore, 
I provided for such knowledge as best as I could. But that, 
to my mind, was part of the intellectual training. Long 
before I undertook the education of the youngsters of the 
Tolstoy Farm I had realized that the training of the spirit 
was a thing by itself. To develop the spirit is to build 
character and enable one to work towards a knowledge of 
God and self-realization. and I held that this was an 
essential part of the training of the young, and that all 
training without culture of the spirit was of no use, and 
might be even harmful. 


I am familiar with the superstition that self-realiza- 
tion is possibly only in the fourth stage of life, i.e. 
Sannyasa (renunciation). But it is a matter of common 
knowledge that those who defer preparation for this 
invaluable experience until the last stage of life attain 
not self-realization but old age amounting to a second 
and pitiable childhood, living as a burden on this earth. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Autobiography, Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad, 1926. p. 417. 


For spiritual training of children, which is one of the 
most vital. components of religious education. Gandhi en- 
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courages formation of the right attitude of mind and char- 
acter. To be truly religious is to be truly devoted to the 
pursuit of the training of the spirit within oneself and this 
can only be possible when education is geared to the right 
perspective of spiritual education by teachers. Gandhi is 
categorical when he stresses on the need of the right type 
of teachers who will provide the learners with an ideal 
atmosphere of religious and spiritual education through 
their own individual life and character: 


I made the children memorize and recite hymns, and 
read to them from books on moral training. But that was 
far from satisfying me. As I came into closer contact with 
them I saw that it was not through books that one could 
impart training of the spirit. Just as physical training 
was to be imparted through physical exercise, and 
intellectual through intellectual exercise, even so the 
training of the spirit was possible only through the 
exercise of the spirit. And the exercise of the spirit 
entirely depended on the life and character of the 
teacher. The teacher had always to be mindful of his p’s 
and q’s whether he was in the midst of his boys or not. 


— Ibid. p. 418. 


Why does Gandhi bank heavily on teachers to foster the 
spirit of religion among learners? Why does he particularly 
refer to ‘the life and character of the teacher’ as the most 
essential requirements for inculcation of religious sen- 
sibilities? The reasons are not very far to seek. Being 
disgusted with the role of so-called religious teachers in the 
society, Gandhi reiterates the need for a sound and healthy 
climate of efflorescence of religious education: 


The question of religious education is very difficult. 
Yet we cannot do without it. India will never be godless. 
Rank atheism cannot flourish in this land. The task is 

_ indeed difficult. My head begins to turn as | think of 
religious education. Our religious teachers are 
hypocritical and selfish; they will have to be approached. 
The Mullas, the Dasturs and the Brahmins hold the key 
in their hands, but if they will not have the good sense, 
the energy that we have derived from English education 
will have to be devoted to religious education. This is not 
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difficult. Only the fringe of the ocean has polluted, and 
it is those who are within the fringe who alone need 
cleansing. We who come under this category can even 
cleanse ourselves, because my remarks do not apply to 
the millions. In order to restore India to its pristine 
condition, we have to return to it. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Hind Swaraj, Navajivan Publishing House, 
Ahmedabad, 1938 p. 107. 


When Gandhi identifies the learner as a brahmachari, he 
heightens education as a pursuit of knowing the Supreme, 
the Brahma. To be a brahman is to be a follower of the 

, Brahma, and for this, every learner must cultivate the 
quality of purity of mind and heart through education. This 
is, indeed, difficult. And this is, again, an unending 
process. But even then, education becomes fruitful and 
complete when it leads to a complete victory over the little 
self, and unison with the Supreme Self. Gandhi, therefore, 
explains religious education in terms of pursuit of brah- 
macharya as follows: 


Purity of personal! life is the one indispensable con- 
dition for building a sound education. And my meetings 
with thousands of students and the correspondence 
which I continuously have with students, in which they 
pour out their innermost feelings and take me into their 
confidence, show me quite clearly that there is much 
left to be desired.*** In our languages there is a beauti- 
ful word, equivalent for the word student, that is, 
brahmachari. Vidyarthi is a coined word and a poor 
equivalent for brahmachari. And I hope you know what 
the word brahmachari means. It means searcher after 
God, one who conducts himself so as to bring himself 
nearest to God in the least possible time. And all the 
great religions of the world, however much they may 
differ, are absolutely one on this fundamental thing 

‘that no man or woman with an impure heart can 
possibly appear before the Great White Throne. All our 
learning or recitation of the Vedas, correct knowledge 
of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and what not will avail us 
nothing if they do not enable us to cultivate absolute 
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purity of heart. The end of all knowledge must be 
building up of character. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, September 8, 1927. 


The education of the soul which can only be imparted by 
means of providing children with an atmosphere of cultiva- 
tion of religious education is, as Gandhi thinks, long 
overdue. The simultaneous development ofa child’s hands, 
brain and soul can bring forth a sustained value approach 
to education that is both constructive and congenial to 
character-building. As he categorically asserts: 


I would develop in the child his hands, his brain and 
his soul. The hands have almost atrophied. The soul has 
been altogether ignored. 


—R.K. Prabhu & The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, Oxford 
U.R. Rao University Press, London, 1945, p. 161. 
(compiled) 


‘A proper and all-round development of the mind’, as 
Gandhi hints at his approach to basic education is the sine 
qua non of religious education. Such education will 
synchronize the body and the intellect, the sense organs 
and the mind. It, therefore, encourages the education of 
the heart side by side with the education of the head which 
at present goes abegging in exercise of the soul which is, 
more often than not, considered to be an alien and separate 
exercise. When Gandhi aims at and speaks on education 
in the right perspective, he emphasizes on a harmonious 
blending mental and physical exercise along with the ex- 
ercise of education of the heart: 


I hold that true education of the /intellect can only 
come through a proper exercise and training of the 
bodily organs, e.g. hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose etc. In 
other words an intelligent use of the bodily organs in a 
child provides the best and quickest way of developing 

_his intellect. But unless the development of the mind — 
and body goes hand in hand with a corresponding 
awakening of the soul, the former alone will prove to be 
a poor lop-sided affair. By spiritual training I mean 
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education of the heart. A proper and all-round develop- 
ment of the mind, therefore, can take place only when 
it proceeds pari passu with the education of the physi- 
cal and spiritual faculties of the child. They constitute 
an indivisible whole. According to this theory, there- 
fore, it would be a gross fallacy to suppose that they 
can be developed piecemeal or independently of one 
another. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, May 8, 1937. 


Development of intellect through education remains in- 
complete unless there is a development of the heart. 
Education greatly needs such synchronization of develop- 
ment which allows the learners to follow the right track of 
religion. They will, then, be trained in the pursuit of 
character building. Through devotion to dignity of labour 
that they learn in course of undergoing manual labour, they 
cultivate the quality of self-respect through self-reliance and 
self-restraint which taken together act as a comprehensive 
unit of religious vision of fullness of man. For such a religious 
vision through education, books are not enough as a means. 
Nor do these act as an alternative to teachers who should 
themselves be religious in tone and temperament, in action 
and erudition, and in poignance and devotion. In fact, Gandhi 
submits his apprehension on religious education or ‘the 
education of the heart’ as he poses in a series of question— 
piercing, telling, down-to-earth as follows: 


One word only as to the education of the heart. I do not 
believe that this can be imparted through books. It can 
only be done through the living touch of the teacher. And, 
who are the teachers in the primary and even secondary 
schools? Are they men and women of faith and character? 
Have they themselves received the training of the heart? 
Are they ever expected to take care of the permanent 
element in the boys and girls placed under their charge? 
Is not the method of engaging teachers for lower schools 
an effective bar against character? Do the teachers get 
even a living'wage? And we know, that the teachers of 
primary schools are not selected for their patriotism. They 
only come who cannot find any other employment. 
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—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, September 1, 1921. 


To Gandhi, religious education is that type of education 
where Truth plays a vital role and for Truth, the teacher 
alone acts as the most influential role in the world of pupils. 
It is he who imparts the lesson of Ahimsa to his pupils in 
the most appropriate way so that his pupils strongly react 
to any immoral activities and falsehood detrimental to the 
efflorescence of religion. As Gandhi observes. 


To me religion means Truth and Ahimsa or rather 
Truth alone, because Truth includes Ahimsa, Ahimsa 
being the necessary and indispensable means for its 
discovery. Therefore anything that promotes the prac- 
tice of these virtues is a means for imparting religious 
education and the best way to do this, in my opinion, is 
for the teachers rigorously to practise these virtues in 
their own person. Their very association with the boys, 
whether on the playground or in the classroom, will then 
give the pupils a fine training in these fundamental 
virtues. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, December 6, 1928. 


So far as the curriculum for imparting religious lessons 
to the pupils is concerned, Gandhi emphasizes on cultiva- 
tion of the different faiths as well as different approaches 
to religion in a free and favourable atmosphere. By such 
an atmosphere he means the atmosphere of reverence and 
tolerance side by side with appreciation to one’s own 
religion. In this way, education and religion will become a 
harmonizing factor of humanism and civilization. In 
Gandhi's own words, 


A curriculum of religious instruction should include a 
study of the tenets of faiths other than one’s own. For this 
purpose the students should be trained to cultivate the 
habit of understanding and appreciating the doctrines of 
various great religions of the world in a spirit of reverence 
and broad-minded tolerance. This if properly done would 
help to give them a spiritual assurance and a better ap- 
preciation of their own religion. There is one rule, however, 
which ‘should always be kept in mind while studying all 
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great religions, and that is that one should study them only 
through the writings of known votaries of the respective 
religions. For.instance, ifone wants to study the Bhagavata 
one should do so.not through a translation of it made by a 
hostile critic but one_prepared by a lover of the Bhagavata. 
Similarly to study the Bible one should study it through 
the commentaries of devoted Christians. This study of 
other religions besides one’s own will give one a grasp of 
the rock-bottom unity of all religions and afford a glimpse 
also of that universal and absolute truth which lies beyond 
the ‘dust of creeds and faiths’. 


Let no one even for a moment entertain the fear that a 
reverent study of other religions is likely to weaken or 
shake one’s faith in one’s own. The Hindu system of 
philosophy regards all religions as containing the elements 
of truth in them and enjoins an attitude of respect and 
reverence towards them all. This, of course, presupposes 
regard for one’s own religion. Study and appreciation of 
other religions need not cause a weakening of that regard; 
it should mean extension of that regard to other religions. 


In'this respect religion stands on the same footing as 
culture. Just as preservation of one’s own culture does 
not mean contempt for that of others, but requires 
assimilation of the best that there may be in all the other 
cultures, even so should be the case with religion. 


— Ibid. 


In his experimentations on self-supporting education as 
reflected in the diverse programmes of his Nayee Talim, 
Gandhi wants to infuse the religion of Truth among pupils 
by means of work as worship. A self-dependent approach 
to such type of education would, as he strongly feels, allow 
the teachers and the taught to make an adventure in 
conjoint and communicated endeavour in revelation of 
Truth in the right perspective. Freedom of mind and spirit, 
the highest freedom that mankind should aim at, would 
then, bring religion and education in the ideal track of 
unison. Education, in other words, will become a practice 
in the religion of Truth and God. As Gandhi elucidates, 
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We have to become teachers of the villages, that is to 
say, we have to become their servants in true sense. Our 
compensation, if any, has to come from within and not 
from without. It should make no difference to us 
whether in our quest for truth we have any human 
company or not. Nor does the Nayee Talim depend on 
outside financial help; it must pave its way. Whatever 
the critics might say, I know that the true education 
must be self-supporting. There is nothing to feel 
ashamed of in this. It may be a novel idea. If we can 
make good our claim and demonstrate that ours is the 
only method for true development of mind, those who 
scoff at the Nayee Talim today will become its ardent 
admirers in the end and the Nayee Talim will find the 
universal acceptance. Seven lakhs of our villages which 
are today the symbol of our poverty in every sense ought 
to become prosperous in the real sense. This prosperity 
will not come from outside; it will grow from the villages 
as a result of labour of every villager. Whether this is a 
mere dream or a practical reality, this is the goal of the 
Nayee Talim and nothing short of it. 


—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, Vol. VI. pp. 299- 
300. 


The culture of the heart that incorporates the culture of 
religious sensibilities is the fundamental objective of educa- 
tion which even now lacks in almost all educational institu- 
tions throughout the world. Gandhi draws our attention to 
revival and rededication tc the culture of the heart in educa- 
tion and that is the only way to learn and practise, idealize 
and translate the true religion of man. This is one of the most 
vital assignments that every teacher should aim at through 
education of the learner in the right perspective and devote 
himself whole-heartedly to the religion of perfection and 
poignance inherent in every learner. Gandhi's own words on 
the above are very significant: 


I did believe in the existing system of education, and | 
had a mind to find out by experience and experiment the 
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true system. Only this much I knew that, under ideal 
conditions, true education could be imparted only by the 
parents, and that then there should be the minimum of 
outside help, that Tolstoy Farm was a family, in which I 
occupied the place of the father, and that I should as far 
as possible shoulder the responsibility for the training of 
the young. 


The conception no doubt was not without its flaws. All 
the young people had not been with me since their 
childhood, they had been brought up in different condi- 
tions, and environments and they did not belong to the 
same religion. How could I do full justice to the young 
people, thus circumstanced, even if I assumed the place of 
paterfamilias? 


But I had always given first place to the culture of the 
heart or the building of character, and as | felt confident 
that moral training could be given to all alike, no matter 
how different their ages and their upbringing, I decided 
to live amongst them all the twenty-four hours of the 
day as their father. I regarded character building as the 
proper foundation for their education and, if the foun- 
dation was firmly laid, I was sure that the children could 
learn all the other things themselves or with the assis- 
tance of friends. 


—M.K. Gandhi: An Autobiography, Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad. 1927. pp. 245-246. 


To bank heavily upon character-building rather than 
upon anything else in education as Gandhi does, has its 
sole objective of efflorescence of moral and religious sen- 
sibilities, and these he counts more important than any- 
_ thing in the quest for finding out and manifesting the inner 
excellence of man. That a learner learns not by books alone 
as they are but by self-study, self-understanding and 
self-appreciation is a new dimension of education hitherto 
less emphasized and less cultivated in the pursuit of 
education, and Gandhi gives a great deal of emphasis on 
character-building as a component of religion in education. 
This serves two-fold purpose. First, the concept of religion 
becomes clear and explicit through the education of the 
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heart. Secondly, self-study, self-understanding and self- 
appreciation allow a learner to widen the sphere of religion 
in the right perspectives for the greater excellence of man 
through education. 


Admittedly, Gandhi lays emphasis on drawing out or 
exercising the ‘music’ in every learner—the music that 
bears a true significance and identity with religious sen- 
sibilities. His own elucidation on this point is: 


If I were a poet I could write poetry on the possibilities 
of the five fingers. And why should you think that the 
mind is everything and the hands and the feet are 
nothing? Those who don't train their hands, who go 
through the ordinary rut of education, lack ‘music’ in 
their life. All their faculties are not trained. Mere book 
knowledge does not interest the child, so as to hold his 
attention fully. The brain gets weary of mere words, and 
the child’s mind begins to wander. The hand does the 
thing it ought not to do, the eye sees the things it ought 
not to see, and the ear hears the things it ought not to 
hear, and they do not do, see or hear, respectively, what 
they ought to. They are not taught to make the right 
choice and so their education often proves their ruin. 
An education which does not teach us to discriminate 
between good and bad, to assimilate the one ana eschew 
the other, is a misnomer. 


—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma. Publication Division, Minis- 
; try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India. Vol. V, P. 43. 


To enable the learner to discriminate between good and 
bad, right and wrong is to enable him to follow the right 
track of education based on religious vision. It is the vision 
that always makes the avenues of learning purified in 
devotion and dedication. when Gandhi emphasises on 
brahmacharya and identifies the learner as a brahmachari, 
he highlights purity of thought, reasoning and action which 
are indeed, the fundamental characteristics of religion. 
That Gandhi himself orients his educational upbringing in 
the self-disciplined strategy of brahmacharya to negotiate 
any eventuality in life is undeniable. In this connection, 
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Pyarelal makes a fine study of Gandhi as a true follower of 
brahmacharya: 


In later years, Gandhi often used to say, "Non-violence 
came to me after a strenuous struggle. Brahmacharya I am 
still struggling for. But truth has always come natural to 
me. It caused me a deep wrench every time I departed from 
i ey 

Full practices of truth, as he saw it, became to him 
the whole meaning of life. Even the battle for 

Bhramacharya became a part of that striving. It led him 

into many a hazardous experiment and to regard no 

sacrifice as being too heavy for its sake. In the end it 
sent him on his via dolorosa—a lone pilgrim on the road 
to eternity. 


— ‘Seeking His Presence, Who alone can bless’ 


— Pyarelal: Mahatma Gandhi: The Early Phase, 
Navajivan Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1965, 
Vol. I p. 213. 


The education of Truth as the most essential and in- 
separable component of religion is, let us frankly admit, 
even now an alien matter. Education sans realization and 
manifestation of Truth is no education. Therefore Gandhi 
makes an altogether new approach to education as a 
vehicle of realization of Truth in all affairs of life. Pupils 
should be allowed to nursle Truth in course of their studies 
in different disciplines to show and experiment on Truth 
as an exposure of the all beautiful. This is such a careful 
cautious unending but always thrilling and adventurous 
to manifest the All Beautiful in the best perspective of 
religion. Gandhi makes a characteristic analysis of the 
importance of education as an exercise of Truth in terms 
of the best exposure of religion: 


If we grant nothing, we find nothing, ever since its 
commencement, the world—the wise and the foolish 
included—has proceeded upon the assumption that, if 
we are, God is and that, if God is not, we are not. And 
since belief in God is co-existent with the human kind, 
existence of God is treated as a fact more definite than 
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the fact that the sun is. This living faith has solved a 
large number of puzzles of life. It has alleviated our 
misery. It sustains us in life, it is our one solace in death. 
The very search for Truth becomes interesting and 
worthwhile, because of this belief. But search for Truth 
is search for God. Truth is God. God is, because Truth 
is. We embark upon the search, because we believe that 
there is Truth and that it can be found by diligent search 
and meticulous observance of the well-known and well- 
tried rules of search. There is no record in history of the 
failure of such search. Even the atheists who have 
pretended to disbelieve in God, have believed in Truth. 
The trick they have performed is that of giving God 
another, not a new name. His names are legion. Truth 
is the crown of them all. 


—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, Vol. III, pp. 293- 
294. 


That the lesson of seeking Truth by means of education 
is the most serene lesson in religion and that it is simple 
as well as difficult, bearing in mind the extent of individual 
endeavour and pursuit in learning, are very significantly 
highlighted in Gandhi's own approach to Truth and God. 
In fact, he wants to share his experiments on Truth and 
firm conviction of the definition of God as an embodiment 
of Truth with everyone. As he explains. 


There are innumerable definitions of God, because 
manifestations are innumerable. They overwhelm me 
with wonder and awe and for a moment stun me. But I 
worship God as Truth only. I have not yet found Him, 
but I am seeking after Him. I am prepared to sacrifice 
the things dearest to me in pursuit of this quest. Even 
if the sacrifice demanded be my very life, I hope I may 
be prepared to give it. But as long as I have not realized 
this Absolute Truth, so long must I hold by the relative 
truth as I have conceived it. That relative truth must, 
meanwhile, be my beacon, my shield and buckler. 
Though this path is straight and narrow and sharp as 
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the razor’s edge, for me it has been the quickest and 
easiest. Even my Himalayan blunders have seemed 
trifling to me because I have kept strictly to this path. 
For the path has saved me from coming to grief, and I 
have gone forward according to my light. Often in my 
progress | have had faint glimpses of the Absolute Truth, 
God, and daily the conviction is growing upon me that 
He alone is real and all else is unreal. Let those, who 
wish, realize how the conviction has grown upon me ; 
let them share my experiments and share also my 
conviction if they can. The further conviction has been 
growing upon me that whatever is possible for me is 
possible even for a child, and I have sound reasons for 
saying so. The instruments for the quest of truth are as 
simple as they are difficult. They may appear quite 
impossible to an arrogant person, and quite possible to 
an innocent child. The seeker after truth should be 
humbler than the dust. The world crushes the dust 
under its feet, but the seeker after truth should so much 
humble himself that even the dust could crush him. 
Only then, and not till then, will he have a glimpse of 
truth. 


—M.K. Gandhi: An Autobiography, Navajivan Publishing 


House, Ahmedabad. 1927, Introduction, P. 
XV. 


The education of Truth in the light of the dimension of 


humility as true religion represents, can only be imparted 


to 


pupils when they are allowed to learn how to grow up in 


fearlessness. Then, and then only, education will be an 
invaluable component to endear religion in the right 


pe 


rspective. All the noble qualities of the head and the 


heart primarily depend on looking at the realities of life 
directly and fearlessly and striving for Truth endlessly and 
devotedly. As Gandhi observes, 


How can one seek Truth, or cherish love, without 
fearlessness? As Pritam says, ‘The path of Hari (the Lord) 
is the path of the brave, not of cowards’. Hari here means 
Truth, and the brave are those armed with fearlessness. 
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—M.K. Gandhi: From Yeravda Mandir, Navajivan Publish- 
ing House, Ahmedabad, 1935, p. 440. 


Elsewhere, 


Let them (students) realize that learning without 
courage is like a waxen statue beautiful to look at but 
bound to melt at the least touch of a hot substance. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, July 12, 1928. 


To channelize education in the right perspective of 
religion—the religion that caters to the proper growth and 
development of pupil-personality—is as Gandhi reminds 
us, an arduous task which should embrace the education 
of tolerance side by side with the education of courageous- 
ness or fearlessness. This is nothing new in the history of 
the Indian philosophy of education. A country of deep 
religious involvements as-ours is, education here is always 
geared to what is true, good and beautiful and what 
prompts a person in the learner to be purified in thought 
and action. Gandhi remains loyal to this indigenous spirit 
of religion and considers it to be one of the fundamental 
objectives: of education to cultivate and enrich the com- 
ponent of tolerance as a positive means of understanding 
and appreciating yeligion as the religion of universal peace 
and brotherhood or mankind. Moreover, with exercise in 
the lesson of tolerance, love will automatically generate as 
an ardent outcome and all constraints related to the 
progress of human evolution can be successfully dealt with 
even under trying circumstances. The lesson of reverence 
to different faiths and diverse religious sensibilities will 
make room for a greater and nobler approach to the excel- 
lence of nian by dint of a sincere and sticktoitive approach 
to tolerance. Gandhi makes a characteristic analysis of the 
role of tolerance in understanding and appreciating the 
true vision of religion: 


Tolerance may imply a gratuitous assumption of the 
inferiority of other faiths to one’s own, whereas ahimsa 
teaches us to entertain the same respect for the religious 
faiths of others as we accord to our own, thus admitting 
the imperfection of the latter. This admission will be 
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readily made by a seeker of Truth, who follows the law 
of Love. If we had attained the full vision of Truth, we 
would no longer be mere seekers, but have become one 
with God, for God is Truth. But being only seekers, we 
prosecute our quest, and are conscious of our imperfec- 
tion. And if we are imperfect ourselves, religion as 
conceived by us must also be imperfect. We have not 
realized religion in its perfection, even as we have not 
realized God. Religion of our conception, being thus 
imperfect, is always subject to 4 process of evolution and 
reinterpretation. Progress towards Truth towards God, 
is possible only because of such evolution. And if all 
faiths outlined by men are imperfect, the question of 
comparative merit does not arise. All faiths constitute a 
revelation of Truth, but all are imperfect and liable to 
error. Reverence for other faiths need not blind us to 
their faults. We must be keenly alive to the defects of 
our own faith also, yet not leave it on that account, but 
try to overcome those defects. Looking at all religions 
with an equal eye,we would not only hesitate, but would 
think it our duty, to blend into our faith every acceptable 
feature of other faiths. 


—M.K. Gandhi: From Yeravda Mandir, Navajivan Publish- 
ing House, Ahmedabad. 1935, p. 55. 


Why does Gandhi spell out religion in terms of the 
education of tolerance? What is the ultimate aim of the 
education of tolerance as he visualizes from the religious 
and humane standpoints? Gandhis own answer is 
categorical. For he visualizes tolerance to be a perfect 
means of achieving or arriving at true religion which he 
describes as ‘One Religion’ and which is, according to him, 
‘beyond all speech’. In fact, the education of tolerance 
broadens the scope of religion and widens our outlook on 
the role of religion in the goodness of mankind. That is why 
the ‘One Religion’ born of tolerance par excellence is, as 
Gandhi puts it ‘beyond all speech’. As he exquisitely spells 
out: 

Even as a tree has a single trunk, but many branches 
and leaves, so there is one true and perfect religion, but 
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it becomes many, as it passes through the human 
medium. The One Religion is beyond all speech. Imper- 
fect men put it into such language as they can com- 
mand, and their words are interpreted by other men 
equally imperfect. Whose interpretation is to be held to 
be the right one? Everybody is right from his own 
standpoint, but it is not possible that everybody is 
wrong. Hence the necessity of tolerance, which does not 
mean indifference to one’s own faith, but a more intel- 
ligent and purer love for it. Tolerance gives us spiritual 
insight, which is as far from fanaticism as the north pole 
from the south. True knowledge of religion breaks down 
the barriers between faith and faith. 


— Ibid. 


What might be called as a pre-condition to the education 
of tolerance as one of the fundamentals of ‘One Religion 
born out of many is the cultivation of showing respect to 
others’ viewpoints on religion and faith. This is a lesson 
which is not yet given the topmost priority in our practical 
approach to religious education. Asense of mutual love and 
respect for religion is long overdue in our system of educa- 
tion. Perhaps it is mandatory for everyone associated with 
education to be rebaptized in Gandhian approach to 
religion to harbour everyone's faith in God to visualize the 
true vision of God: 


God has created different faiths just as He has the 
votaries thereof. How can I even secretly harbour the 
thoughts that my neighbour’s faith is inferior to mine 
and wish that he should give up his faith and embrace 
mine? As a true and loyal friend, I can only wish and 
pray that he may live and grow perfect in his own faith. 
In God’s house there are many mansions and they are 
equally holy. 


—M.K. Gahdhi : Harijan, April 20, 1934. 


Looking upon the actualities of life to be a golden oppor- 
tunity to be renewed and regenerated in the true vision of 
_ religion based upon the concept of faith as above, Gandhi 
in Akes inroads to emancipation of men in the education of 
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consciousness. This education of consciousness makes a 
harmonious blend of utility and nothingness, reality and 
abstraction, and in having such type of education, religion 
takes a new definition in moulding individual from the 
standpoint of actuality.* That the way of God is the way 
that represents our thoughts and actions either in theory 
or in practice of performances is a new approach to educa- 
tion which enkindles the learner to look at himself and look 
within, without caring at least for personal gain. He follows 
the dictum of renunciation as a normal outcome of educa- 
tion backed by the religion of Truth. At the same time, the 
cultivation or patience through the education of non- 
violence allows the learner to realize the greatness of Truth 
which stands for God. Gandhi's own elucidation of the 
reasons for cultivation of patience through non-violence 
marks a new realistic and practical approach to bring 
about a coherence between education and religion: 


It (ahimsa) may entail continuous suffering and the 
cultivating of endless patience. Thus step by step we 
learn how to make friends with all the world; we realize 
the greatness of God—or Truth. Our peace of mind 
increases in spite of suffering; we become braver and 
more enterprising; we understand more clearly the dif- 
ference between what is everlasting and what is not; we 
learn how to distinguish between what is our duty and 
what is not. Our pride melts away, and we become 
humble, our worldly attachments diminish, and so does 
the evil within us diminish from day to day. 


—M.K. Gandhi: From Yeravda Mandir, Navajivan Publish- 
ing House, Ahmedabad. 1935, p. 10. 


*Erikson makes an interesting study on Gandhi's actualism in 
the concept of swaraj and shows how the soul-force of the 
religious actualist makes an inroad to Truth—a lesson yet to be 
imparted in the education of man: 


Swaraj in the sense of home-rule and self-rule was Gandhi's 
‘way’: if the power of actuality—as we now may add—is the mutual 
maximization of greater and higher unity among men, then each 
must begin to become actual by combining what is given in his 
individual development and in his historical time. Gandhi. | think. 
would make his own those pronouncements of Luther which | 
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The education of non-possession that Gandhi wants to 
incorporate in course of the education of patience which 
signifies the education for realization of the greatness of 
God or Truth is closely associated with the education of 
austerity which denotes the virtue of non-possession as 
expressed in the form of love for mankind whom he visua- 
lizes as the embodiment of God—Naranarayan. The lesson 
of non-possession leads to the learning of identification 
with that Naranarayan who is within everyone of us and 
who is to be loved even by embracing all kinds of austerity. 
Gandhi goes deep into the matter and explains as follows: 


Love and exclusive possession can never go together. 
Theoretically when there is perfect love, there must be 
perfect non-possession. The body is our last possession. 
So a man can only exercise perfect love and be completely 
dispossessed, if he is prepared to embrace death and 
renounce his body for the sake of human service. 


But that is true in theory only. In actual life we can 
hardly exercise perfect love, for the body as a possession 
will always remain with us. Man will ever remain imper- 
fect and it will always be his part to try to be perfect so 
that perfection in love of non-possession will always 
remain an unattainable ideal as long as we are alive, but 
towards which we must ceaselessly strive. 


—The Modern Review, Calcutta, October, 1935. 


Again, the education of perfection which is the goal for 
religion—the religion that places man face to face with the 
true vision of Naranarayan—teaches man to honour every 


once singled out as the essence of religious actualism: 
Quotidianus Christiadventus—Christ comes today; via deiest qua 
nos ambulare facit—God’s way is what makes us move; semper 
oportit nasci, novari, generari—we must always be reborn. 
renewed. regenerated; proficre est nihil aliud nishi semper 
incipere—to do enough means nothing else than always to begin 
again. Thus, out of the acceptance of nothingness emerges what 
can be the most central and inclusive, timeless and actual, 
conscious and active position in the human universe. We have 
seen that Gandhi was never too proud to find universal meaning 
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man and his faith endear him and adorn him with the 
bonds of love and sympathy, fellow-feeling and unity. While 
analysing the ‘woodenness of mind’ touched heavily by the 
evils of untouchability, Gandhi strongly reacts to narrow- 
ness of mind that indicates one’s narrowness to different 
faiths and religions that betrays the education for perfec- 
tion in humanism: 


Is it not shocking to regard the touch of a Mussalman 
or a Christian as unclean, even though he may be as 
truthful, god-fearing, pure, self-sacrificing and brave as 
any? God has created different faiths just as He has the 
votaries thereof. How can I even secretly harbour the 
thought that my neighbour's faith is inferior to mine? 
As a true and loyal friend, I can only wish and pray that 
he may live and grow perfect in his own faith. In God’s 
house there are many mansions and they are all equally 
holy. All the great religions of the world inculcate the 
equality and brotherhood of mankind and the virtue of 
toleration. ‘Touch-me-—~not’ ism that disfigures the 
present-day Hinduism is a morbid growth. It betrays a 
woodenness of the mind and a blind self-conceit. It is 
abhorent alike to the spirit of religion and morality. 


—Quoted in : Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
D.G. Tendulkar try of Information and Broadcasting. 
Government of India. Vol.III, p. 257. 


The cultivation of the education of faith in religion which 
Gandhi strongly advocates for a radical approach to 
religion is yet to be appropriately introduced in the arena 


in petty circumstances, for he knew that one must build on the 
values of one’s childhood as long as they are revalidated by 
experience. until one perceives a wider truth which may make 
them relative or obsolete. Thus Gandhi could be and remain a 
Jain—a religion which. of course, provides ritual choices in a 
multiplicity of images and values—and yet could also absorb some 
of the essence of other. all other, religions. By the same token, he 
could live in symbiosis with the technology of his time and yet 
comprehend and exploit the fact that some such symbolic and 
pragmatic item as the spinning wheel could dramatically activate 
in hundreds of thousands of localities what was at the time not 
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of educational or education-allied institutions. The lesson 
or learning how to be true, steadfast and unflinching to 
one’s faith is yet to be assured in religious or moral training 
almost everywhere. Consequently the Gandhian imagery of 
looking upon religion as a tree with numerous branches to 
nurture different religions and ultimately understanding 
and arriving at the feet of the same one tree, one religion 
necessitates a re-thinking right now. As Gandhi observes. 


I tell you what I want to do with the Hindu religion. I 
want to purify it of the sin of untouchability and to 
exorcize the devil of untouchability which has distorted 
and disfigured Hinduism out of all recognition. If this 
evil can be removed root and branch, those very friends 
who say religion is the greatest obstacle to the progress 
of India, will immediately change their minds. But if it 
is any consolation to these friends, I tell them that if I 
came to the conclusion that Hinduism sanctioned un- 
touchability, I should denounce it. But even then | 
would not go so far with them as to say that religion 
itself is useless and that God is not God but devil. For 
me, the result will be that I shall lose faith in the Hindus 
and Hinduism, but my faith in God will be strengthened. 
Faith is not a delicate flower which would wither away 
under the slightest stormy weather. Faith is like the 
Himalaya mountains which cannot possibly change. No 
storm can possibly remove the Himalaya mountains 
from their foundations. I am daily praying for strength 
from God to be able to say to God, when the Hindus 
disappoint me, ‘Although Thy own creation has disap- 
pointed me, I will cling to Thee as a babe clings to the 


at all really for industrialization. 


Here. as in many other aspects of his life. the appearance of 
inconsistency is only a function of the critics’ confusion in regard 
to elusive ends and self-fulfilling means. For it is in the daily 
means that dharma. practicaily, and ethics coincide. wherefor the 
devotee of the hum of the charkha is not necessarily further 
removed from actuality than is he who feels vitalized by the clang 
of industrial activity. If each worker continues with full attention 
to the mood and the style of his activity, and as long as this activity 
lifts him above otherwise fallow or regressive potentials. he 
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mother’s breast’. I want everyone of you to cultivate that 
faith in God and religion. It is my conviction that all the 
great faiths of the world are true, are God-ordained and 
that they serve the purpose of God and of those who 
have been brought up in those surroundings and those 
faiths. I do not believe that the time will ever come, when 
we shall be able to say there is only one religion in the 
world. In a sense, even today there is one fundamental 
religion in the world. But there is no such thing as a 
straight line in nature. Religion is one tree with many 
branches. As branches, you'may Say religions are many, 
but as tree, religion is only one. 


— Ibid. p. 244 


The education of religion as a means of unification of all 
mankind nursing and caressing different faiths is the 
touchstone of human peace and progress. It is the hall 
mark of human civilization that caters to the fondling of 
finer sensibilities and deeper emotions of life. As a religio- 
educational thinker, Gandhi makes inner avenues of depth 
of vision and broadened outlook of life that teaches the 
lesson of ceaseless excellence of every endeavour of man to 
march ahead in the thrilling adventure of life beyond life. 
An uncompromising champion of religion, he even endears 
the belief that he is in God’s protection and the lesson of 


adheres to the Gandhian dictum that means are ‘end-in-the 
-making’ or ‘ends in process’. A ‘true’ man, then, will not remain 
fixated on either means or ends for their own sake. He will not 
permit himself or others to use foul means with the illusory 
justification that their continuance ‘for a little longer’ will end in 
a utopian’ future when the truth will at last become the universal 
means—whereupon the world will forever after be free for 
democracy, or free for communism, or free for the stateless 
society, or whatever. What is true now will, if not attended to, 
never be true again; and what is untrue now will never, by any 
trick, become true later. Therefore I would interpret, and interpret 
with humility the truth-force of the religious actualist thus: to be 
ready to die for what is true now means to grasp the only chance 
to have lived fully. 


— Erik H. Erikson: Gandhi’s Truth. Faber and Faber 
Limited, London, 1970, pp. 397-399. 
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death is the lesson which is already preordained by God. 
And so the prophetic voice echoes in his remembrance of 
Kasturba on the fourth anniversary of death on February 22, 
1948, which represents how the education of faith that he 
nursles in the core of his heart reveals the mahatma who makes 
a forecast about himself to Manubehn, his beloved grandniece: 


Today when the Gita was being recited in honour of the 
anniversary of Ba’s death, I was absorbed in deep thought 
about certain people. Gradually God will expose to me the 
real character of one person after another. Therefore the 
explosion was brought about by Him. This isa great mystery 
behind this explosion, which nobody can know. But now I 
don't see any advantage in discussing this matter with you. 
I am greatly depressed and so you should keep up my 
courage. You have acquitted yourself well. As I said yester- 
day at the prayer meeting, I wish I might face the assassin’s 
bullets while lying on your lap and repeating the name of 
Rama with a smile on my face. But whether the world says 
it or not—for the world has a double face—I tell you that 
you should regard me as your true mother. I am a true 
mahatma. 


—Manubehn Gandhi :  LastGlimpses of Bapu, Shiva Lal 
Agarwala, Delhi, 1962, p. 234. 


Unknown unto the last to the defeat of the true vision of 
religion and God, Gandhi preaches and teaches the lesson 
of indomitable courage and strength that one should pos- 
sess even in the greatest turmoil of life in anxiety and 
restlessness. The old Gujarati hymn that he wants to be 
chanted before him by Manubehn reflects how he sincerely 
clings to the religion of man to march on and on to dispel 
the darkness of ignorance: 


Whether weary or unweary, O Man, do not rest, 
Do not cease your single-handed struggle. 
Go on, and do not rest. 


You will follow confused and tangled pathways, 
And you will save only a few sorrowful lives. 
O Man, do not lose faith. do not rest. 
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Your own life will be exhausting and crippling, 
And there will be growing dangers on the journey. 


O Man, bear all these burdens, do not rest. 


Leap over your troubles though they are high as moun- 
tains 

And though there are only dry and barren fields 
beyond 

O Man, till those fields, do not rest. 


The world will be dark and you shall shed light on it, 
And you shall dispel all the darkness around. 
O Man. though life deserts you, do not rest. 


O Man. take no rest for thyself, 
O Man. give rest unto others. 


—Manubehn Gandhi _: The End of an Epoch. Navajivan 
Publishing House. Ahmedabad, 
1962, pp. 30-31. 


Earlier, the education of intuition or the education of an 
intense call within which synchronizes education with 
religion has prompted Gandhi to undertake a three weeks’ 
fast—a vow for the cause of the Harijan movement. Here, too, 
he makes the same observation that justifies the preordained 
vision of God to serve mankind even at the cost of personal 
sacrifice. This is the most solemn lesson of religion to be a 
partner to the distressed humanity for which he claims no 
originality in approach as it is going on in our country from 
time immemorial through the religio- humanistic teachings 
of Dayanand, Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. How does he 
approve the call within? How does he himself modulate 
through his own education of responding to the inner voice 
of God? Here is his own answer: 


My claim to hear the voice of God is not new. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no way of proving my claim except 
through results. God will not be God, if He allowed 
Himself to be the object proof of His creatures. But He 
does give His willing slave the power to pass through the 
fiercest of ordeals. I have been a willing slave to this most 
exacting Master for more than half a century. His voice 
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has been increasingly audible as the years have rolled 
by. He has never forsaken me even in my darkest hour. 
He has saved me often against myself and left me not a 
vestige of independence. The greater the surrender to 
Him, the greater has been my joy. I, therefore, feel 
confident that these kindest of friends will recognize the 
correctness of the action I am about to take and this 
whether I live or die. God’s ways are inscrutable. And 
who knows, He may not want my death during the fast 
to be more fruitful of beneficent results than my life? 


Surely, it is depressing to think that man’s ability to 
serve dies with the dissolution of the body, which for the 
moment he is inhabiting. Who doubts that the spirit of 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda, Dayanand and 
Ramatirth, are working today among bur midst? It may 
be that they are more potent today than when they were 
in our midst in flesh. It is not true that what good men 
do is of buried with them. We burn the evil men do, with 
their mortal remains. We treasure the memory of the 
good they do, and distance magnifies it. And why should 
exaggerated importance be given to the services of a 
single person, however good or able he may be? 


The cause of the Harijan is God's cause. He will throw 
up men and women as they may be required to do His 
will. I feel sure, 1am wanted on this earth yet for a while, 
for any service whatsoever, He will spare me, not- 
withstanding the fears of medical men. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, May 5. 1933. 


The education of endearing and honouring every human 
being as a representative of God or Hari which Gandhi 
symbolizes as Harijan in harmonization of the true spirit 
of religion in all practicalities. That he remains truthful, 
perfect and ever abiding to this lesson of religion to the last 
breath of his life is an eternal proof of actualizing religion 
in education and life. The vision of an unparalleled seer of 
humanism is thus closely related to every action he under- 
takes as an individual or as a group endeavour to enhance 
the march of man enkindled in the true spirit of religion for 
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the excellence of divinity. For the quest of the excellence of 
divinity in man, he even does not hesitate to support an 
assassin who bakes recourse to violence for the cause of 
love on the one hand but at the same time repudiates his 
action because it betrays and destroys the idea of divinity in 
man. The religion of man teaches how to glorify the divinity 
in man and never to take away the life of a man whosoever 
he may be. And so, when he is in sympathy with the bomb- 
throwers, he is also in sympathy with the Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge who has lost the trust of the masses the trust that 
upholds the divinity in man under any circumstances: 


We may foam, we may fret, we may resent, but let us 
not’ forget that India of today in her impatience has 
produced an army of anarchists. I am myself an anar- 
chist, but of another type. But there is a class of 
anarchists amongst us, and if I was able to reach this 
class, I would say to them that their anarchism has no 
room in India if India is to conquer the conquerer. It is 
a sign of fear. If we trust and fear God, we shall have to 
fear no one, not Maharajahs, not Viceroys, not the 
detectives, not even King George. 


I honour the anarchist for his love of the country. I 
honour him for his bravery in being willing to die for his 
country; but I ask him: Is killing honourable? Is the 
dagger of an assassin a fit precursor of an honourable 
death! I deny it. There is no warrant for such measures 
in any scriptures. If] found it necessary for the salvation 
of India that the English should retire, that they should 
be driven out, I would not hesitate to declared that they 
would have to go, and I hope I would be prepared to die 
in defence of that belief. That would, in my opinion be 
an honourable death. The bomb-thrower creates plots, 
is afraid to come into the open, and when caught pays 
the penalty of misdirected zeal. 


— The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi. Publica- 
tions Division. Ministry of Information and Broad- 


casting. Government of India, Vol. XIII, pp 214-215. 


Gandhi's own approach to civil disobedience movement 
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is stirred by the religion of faith—a spirit that teaches the 
lesson of upholding the character and morale of the masses 
under a foreign yoke. This not only opens a new direction 
in the practical approach to religion but educates man to 
honour faith and freedom in man to idealize purity and 
devotion to truth. In his letter to Lord Irwin on March 2, 
1930 he elucidates: 


Dear Friend, 


Before embarking on civil disobedience and taking 
the risk I have dreaded to take all these years, I would 
fain approach you and find a way out. 

My personal faith is absolutely clear. I cannot intention- 
ally hurt anything that lives, much less fellow human 
beings, even though they may do the greatest wrong to me 
and mine. Whilst, therefore, I hold the British rule to bea 
curse, I do not intend harm to a single Englishman or to 
any legitimate interest he may have in India. 

I must not be misunderstood. Though I hold the British 
rule in India to be a curse, I do not, therefore, consider 
Englishmen in general to be worse than ariy other people 
on earth. I have the privilege of claiming many Englishmen 
as dearest friends. Indeed much that I have learnt of the 
evil of British rule is due to the writings of frank and 
courageous Englishmen who have not hesitated to tell the 
unpalatable truth about that rule. 

ae 


uf % 


I know that in embarking on non-violence I shall be 
running what might be termed a mad risk. But the 
victories of truth have never been won without risks, 
often of the gravest character. Conversion of a nation 
that has consciously or unconsciously preyed upon 
another, far more numerous, far more ancient and no 
less cultured than itself, is worth any amount of risk. 


ae a BS 
This letter is not in any way intended as a threat but is 
a simple and sacred duty, peremtory on a civil resister. ... 
Your sincere friends, 
M.K. GANDHI 
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—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting. 
Government of India. Vol. III, pp. 14-18. 


The education of orienting oneself to have faith in the 
goodness of humanity is the practical religion that one 
should, as Gandhi always maintains, follow in one’s daily 
life and action. This education enables one to exercise the 
consciousness of God within. Therefore, this education 
never allows hatred or violence for the cause of religion 
which aims at humanism. The faith one cultivates within 
oneself serves, as Gandhi poignantly observes, the purpose 
of a ‘sixth sense’ which knows no defeat and always guides 
one to the path of God and religion. Gandhi advises to guide 
learners towards that indomitable faith as a positive means 
to follow the path of God and religion: 


It is faith that steers us through stormy seas, faith 
that moves mountains and faith that jumps across the 
ocean. That faith is nothing but a living, wide-awake 
consciousness of God within. One who has achieved 
that faith, though bodily diseased, is spiritually healthy; 
though physically poor, he rolls in spiritual riches. 
Without faith this world will come to naught in a mo- 
ment. True faith is appropriation of the reasoned ex- 
perience of people whom we believe to have lived a life 
purified by penance and prayer. There are subjects 
where reason cannot take us far and we have to accept 
things on faith. Faith then does not contradict reason 
but transcends it. Faith is a kind of sixth sense which 
works in cases which are without the purview of reason. 
This faith is not a delicate flower which would wither 
under the slightest stormy weather. It is like the 
Himalayas—no storm can_ possibly remove the 
Himalayas from its foundations. I want every one of you 
to cultivate that faith in God and religion. 


—R.K. Prabhu and : The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi. 
U.R. Rao Oxford University Press. 1945. 
(Compiled) fe Pa 


Side by side with the cultivation of faith in education, 
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Gandhi also prescribes for elimination of fear in order to find 
out the right avenue of unison with God. How to eliminate fear 
from oneself? According to him, it is education and education 
alone which will enable one to win over passions and petty 
attachments and cultivate the Upanishadic saying Tena tyek- 
tena bhunjithah—it is renunciation of oneself through which 
one enkindles oneself. This is how the noble elements of true 
religion are exercised in education. 


This is how one wins over fear and completely surrenders 
to God by renunciation of everything worldly including 
himself. How to learn the lesson of perfect fearlessness, and 
why? Gandhi answers to this question from the above 
standpoint of education and shows a newer avenue of 
religion that harmonizes the positive aspects of education 
for|purity and perfection: 


Fearlessness is the sine qua non for the growth of the 
other noble qualities. How can one seek Truth or cherish 
Love without fearlessness? ‘The path of Hari (the Lord) 
is the path of the brave, not of cowards.’ The brave are 
those armed with fearlessness. 


Perfect fearlessness can be attained only by him who 
has realized the Supreme as it implies the height of 
freedom from delusions. But one can always progress 
towards the goal by determined and constant en- 
deavour. As for the internal foes, we must ever walk in 
their fear. We are rightly afraid of animal passion, anger 
and the like. External fears cease of their own accord, 
when once we have conquered these traitors within the 
camp. All fears revolve round the body as the centre and 
would therefore disappear as soon as one got rid of the 
attachment for wealth, for family and for the body. ‘Tena 
tyektena bhunjithah’ is a noble commandment. The 
wealth, the family and the body will be there, just the 
same; we have only to change over attitude to them. All 
these are not ours, but God's. Nothing whatever in this 
world is ours. Even we ourselves are His. The 
Upanishads therefore direct us to give up attachment 
for things. That is to say, we must be interested in them 
not as proprietors, but as trustees. 


— Ibid. pp. 87-88. 
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To stick to one’s faith in God is to eliminate the sense of 
fear. The lesson that one learns through fear is that it is 
nothing but a test by God who wants every human being 
to try his best to be purified in all action and contemplation. 
The moment one strives for purity and faith in God, the 
path of religion becomes inwardly visible. Gandhi's own 
experiments are backed and enriched by this serene lesson 
of experience: 


God is the hardest taskmaster I have known on earth, 
_and He tries you through and through. And when you find 
that your faith is failing or your body is failing you, and 
you are sinking, He comes to your assistance somehow or 
other and proves to you that you must not lose your faith 
and that He is always at your beck and call, but on His 

terms, and not on your terms. 
—M.K. Gandhi: Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi 

G.A. Natesan & Co Madras, 1934, p. 1069. 


Again, when Gandhi advocates for prayer, he insists on 
training of the mind for the welfare of others with extinction 
of oneself in. the best possible manner. The need for prayer 
as a means for inner purification to be of best service to others 
is undeniable as it ensures exercise of religion in man. And 
this is the surest way to encounter the All Beautiful. Gandhi 
makes a very characteristic approach to religion in the form 
of training in prayer as a definite means of heart search: 


Our prayer is a heart search. It is a reminder to ourselves 
that we are helpless without His support. No effort is complete 
without prayer, —without a definite recognition that the best 
human endeavour is of no effect if it has not God’s blessing 
behind. Prayer is a call to humility. It is a call to self-purifica- 
tion, to inward search. 


I ask those who appreciate the necessity of inward 
purification to join in the prayer that we may read the 
purpose of God in such visitations, that they may humble 
us and prepare us to face our Maker whenever the call 
comes and that we may be ever ready to share the 
sufferings of our fellows whoever they may be. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan. June 8, 1935. 
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The education that one receives through prayer as 
Gandhi advocates, relates one to the true vision of religion 
in self- askance, self-enquiry and self-criticism. This is not 
all. With orderliness and repose, it intensifies the urge for 
daily admission of one’s weakness and ennobles one to 
strengthen the mind and the soul to be in perfect unison 
with God. But this requires a persistent training of the 
mind to nursle a broad vision and wide outlook of life. In 
education this is a must and that is why Gandhi heightens 
education not only as a means of learning for bare 
livelihood but a definite process of orienting oneself 
towards the welfare of one and all. In fact, when he intro- 
duces the spinning wheel, he heightens it as a yajna — an 
earnest approach to ameliorate the sufferings of distressed 
divinity. Hence work as education as well as worship of the 
divinity in man. In his address to the students of the 
Banaras Hindu University, Gandhi categorically states: 


The education that you receive today is thus paid 
for by the starving villagers who will never have the 
chance of such an education. It is your duty to refuse 
to have an education that is not within reach of the poor; 
but I do | not ask that of you today. I ask you to render a 
slight return to the poor by doing a little yajna for them. 
For he who égts without doing his yajna steals his food, 
says the Gita. The yajna of our age and for us is the 
spinning wheel. Day in and day out I have been talking 

about it, writing about it. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, January 20, 1927. 


The education for conquest of passion which, indeed, is the 
education of the soul or the soul of education is the highest form 
of education that synchronizes education with refigion. 
Gandhi, therefore, feels it of utmost importance to teach 
children on sex when they attain the period of adolescence. 
Control or sublimation of sensuality and passion is a 
preparation for awakening the dormant soul to play its serene 
part of adhering to Truth and love for every human being as 
a preparation for loving the All Lovely. This type of education 
also ensures pupils to discriminate between good and evil 
and build themselves strong enough to be in the track of true 
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religion. As Gandhi suggests, 


We cannot properly control or conquer the sexual 
passion by turning a blind eye to it. I am, therefore, 
strongly in favour of teaching young boys and young 
girls the significance and right use of their generative 
organs. In my own way I have tried to impart this 
knowledge to young children of both sexes, for whose 
training I was responsible. But the sex education that I 
stand for must have for its object the conquest and 
sublimation of the sex passion. Such education should 
automatically serve to bring home to children the essen- 
tial distinction between man and brute, to make them 
realize that it is man’s privilege and pride to be gifted 
with the faculties of head and heart both, that he is a 
thinking no less than a feeling animal, and to renounce 
the sovereignty of reason over the blind instinct is, 
therefore, to renounce a man’s estate. In man, reason 
quickens and guides the feeling, in brute the soul lies 
ever dormant. To awaken the heart is to awaken the 
dormant soul, to awaken reason and to inculcate dis- 
crimination between good and evil. Today our entire 
environment—our reading, our thinking, and our social 
behaviour—is generally calculated to subserve and 
cater for the sex urge. To break through its coils is no 
easy task. But it is a task worthy of our highest en- 
deavour. 


—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, Vol, IV, p. 62. 


How to channelize education to break the coils of passion 
and regenerate devotion? How to baptize pupils in the 
religion of self-control and truth, and by whom? According 
to Gandhi, it is the teacher who serves as a genuine 
example to the students to actualize the education of 
religion and vice versa. It is he who alone shows him the 
avenue towards fullness of growth and fullness of man 
crystallized in poignance and serenity of religion. As 
Gandhi appropriately observes, 


It is possible for a teacher situated miles away to 
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affect the spirit of the pupils by his way of living. It would 
be idle for me, if I were a liar, to teach boys to tell the 
truth. A cowardly teacher would never succeed in 
making his boys valiant, and a stranger to self-restraint 
could never teach his pupils the value of self-restraint.. 
I saw, therefore, that I must be an eternal object-lesson 
to the boys and girls living with me. They thus became 
my teachers, and [| learnt I must be good and live 
straight, if only for their sakes. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Autobiography, Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad, P. 418. 


As teachers, do we follow the principle of pupil-teacher 
relationship as Gandhi maintains as above? 


CHAPTER IV 


Aesthetics and Religion: 
. Gandhian Efflorescence 


The beauty of man unknown is the beauty of efflorescence 
unending and, therefore, thrilling and wonderful, dynamic 
and exquisite. It is the beauty that stands man in good 
stead. It is the beauty, again, that unites with and repre- 
sents man as the inner voice of God, the Ail Beautiful. This 
is the genesis of religion as a unique aesthetic force. 


An unparalleled mouthpiece of this inner voice of God, 
the All Beautiful, Gandhi inspires man to make an inward 
aesthetic adventure by means of being a true follower of 
religion. How to make such an inward aesthetic adventure? 
His answer is simple and categorical. It is to follow Truth 
in the words of Tennyson, ‘like a sinking star’. Added to 
this, one should adorn Truth with Beauty and Goodness. 


For a rather democratic approach to unison between 
aesthetics and religion, Gandhi spells out a very easy 
approach to religion, which bears his long-standing per- 
sonal experience. This is how he represents religion on the 
occasion of the first annual meeting of the Federation of 
International Fellowships, Sabarmati: 


After long study and experience, I have come to the 
conclusion that (1) all religions are true; (2) all religions 
have some error in them; (3) all religions are almost as 
dear to me as my own Hinduism, in as much as all 
human beings should be as dear to me as one’s close 
relatives. My own veneration for other faiths is the same 
as that for my own faith; therefore no thought of con- 
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version is possible. The aim of the Fellowship should be 
to help a Hindu to become a better Hindu, a Mussalman 
to become a better Mussalman, and a Christian a better 
Christian. The attitude of patronizing toleration is false 
to the spirit of international fellowship. If I have a 
suspicion in my mind that my religion is more or less 
true, and that others’ are more or less false, instead of 
being more or less true, then though I may have some 
sort of fellowship with them, it is an entirely different 
kind from the one we need in the International Fellow- 
ship. Our prayer for other must be NOT ‘God, give him 
the light thou hast given me’, BUT ‘Give him all light and 
truth he needs for his highest development’. Pray merely 
that your friends may become better men. Whatever 
their form of religion. 


Nevertheless, your experience may become a part of 
their experience, without your knowing it. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Report of the First Annual Meeting of the 
Federation of International Fellowships, 
Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, January 
13-15, The Federation of International Fel- 
lowships, Sabarmati, 1928, p. 17. 


A serene disseminator of aesthetics in religion, Gandhi 
emphasizes on highlighting and appreciating the inherent 
goodness of all religions. This ensures a broadened outlook 
and widened vision in religion which welcomes all points 
of differences among all religious viewpoints to chalk out 
the inner points of coherence. This is the only avenue of 
evolution in religion which is ensured by aesthetics. This 
is the fountain of liberalism which eliminates all types of 
differences and complexes im religion. The concept of God, 
then, undergoes a definite change. He is not only a mouth- 
piece of religion as such but also an Aesthetic Awakener 
who all the time guides us to be true, good and beautiful 
in our thoughts and actions. Gandhi makes a charac- 
teristic elucidation: 


God had created different faiths just as He has the 
votaries thereof. How can I even secretly harbour the 
thought that my neighbour’s faith is inferior to mine and 
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wish that he should give up his faith and embrace mine? 
As a true and loyal friend, I can only wish and pray that 
he may live and grow perfect in his own faith. In God’s 
house there are many mansions and they are equally 
holy. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, April 20, 1934. 


Essentially classical in his approach to religion, Gandhi 
makes a harmonious blending between religion and aes- 
thetics, which makes religion more practical and, there- 
fore, a living part of humanity. In doing so, he never brings 
the concept of God down to the level of commonality. Rather 
he is always careful and cautious in maintaining and 
idealising the concept of God as a Supreme Being and at 
the same time ennobles the idea that as God is the eternal 
mouthpiece of whatever is good and true, beautiful and 
serene, it is the unending adventure of man to encounter 
Him through untiring endeavour. As a very delicate and 
sensitive follower of religion, he deliberates on perfection 
in religion in a radical but purely aesthetic and humble 
way: 


Perfection is the exclusive attribute of God and it is 
indescribable, untranslatable. I do believe that it is 
possible for every human being to become perfect even 
as God is perfect. It is necessary for us all to aspire after 
perfection, but when that blessed state is attained, it 
becomes indescribably, indefinable. And, I, therefore, 
admit in all humility, that even the Vedas, the Koran 
and the Bible are imperfect word of God and, imperfect 
beings that we are, swayed to and fro by a multitude of 
passions, it is impossible for us even to understand this 
word of God in fullness. 


—R.K. Prabhu : The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, Ox- 


& U.R. Rao ford University Press, London, 1945. 
(Compiled) PrSz; 


The sense of the aesthetics of perfection in religion 
prompts Gandhi to do away with conservatism in stickir;. 
to tradition. His primary factor in religion is humanism, 
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and so he upholds the concept of goodness in religion when 
it necessitates a breakthrough even in traditional religious 
customs and practices. Hence, his aesthetic revolt against 
the age old customs of untouchability and child-marriage: 


I do not advocate surrender of God-given reasoning 
faculty in the face of ancient tradition. Any tradition, 
however ancient, if inconsistent with morality, is fit to 
be banished from the land. Untouchability may be 
considered to be an ancient tradition, the institution of 
child widowhood and child marriage may be considered 
to be an ancient traditon, and even so many an ancient 
horrible belief and superstitious practice. I would sweep 
them out of existence if I had the power. 


M.K. Gandhi : Young India, September 22, 1927. 


A lifelong adventure to the core of religion that Gandhi 
makes by means of being ceaselessly faithful to Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness as aesthetic components is an al- 
together new chapter in the history of religion and human 
growth and civilization. This is, indeed, a very arduous and 
risky assignment that Gandhi accepts and even pays the 
price at the hands of an assassin, but, then, true religion 
triumphs in serenity of aesthetic vision. As Professor Uvalic 
observes. 


His (Gandhi's) religious approach was utilitarian and 
adapted to the main goal of his mission, namely, the 
transformation of man and society. The renunciation of 
all material enjoyment, asceticism, vegetarianism, 
simplicity and humility, which were the principles of his 
life, can be considered less as a means of obtaining 
divine grace and more as a means of influencing others, 
so that they should contribute to achieving the main 
goal on earth, the liberation of man. Gandhi was against 
all dogma, even religious dogma, and he subjected 
religious doctrines to reasonable analysis. Therefore, 
orthodox representatives of Hinduism considered him a 
traitor and were not prepared to accept his tolerance of 
other religions. This also, as we know, was the motive 
behind his murder. Gandhi's propagation of religion was 
not just a slogan; it was a way of life.*Renunciation of 
what was superfluous was an important weapon of 
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Gandhi's struggle. By superfluous we must understand 
everything that does not contribute to achieving the 
main goal of struggling for truth and the liberation of 
man and society. 


—Radivoj Uvalic: "Application of Truth and Non-violence in 
Gandhi's Teaching and Work", Truth and 
Non-violence, Ed. by T.K. Mahadevan, 
Gandhi Peace Foundation, New Delhi. 
1970, pp. 175-176. 


What does Gandhi do when he faces the reality that the 
aesthetics of Truth is in peril owing to our failure in 
upholding the religion of man in strict adherence to Truth? 
What armour does he apply to safeguard the religion of 
humanism? It is prayer by means of observing fast to bring 
about a sense of mutual love and sympathy, faith and 
respectability which are the positive outcomes of the aes- 
thetics of Truth that becomes a part and parcel of universal 
religion. One recalls how Gandhi makes a clarion call to 
restore this Truth during communal disturbances in dif- 
ferent parts of North Bihar in 1924 not by imposing any 
administrative stricture but simply declaring his mission 
of observing a twenty-one day fasting to arouse the sense 
of divinity by means of being loyal to the aesthetic com- 
ponents of Truth and Goodness: 


My religion teaches me that whenever there is distress 
which one cannot remove, one must fast and pray. I have 
done so in connection with my own dearest ones. Noth- 
ing evidently that I say or write can bring the com- 
munities together. I am, therefore, imposing on myself 
a fast of twenty-one days commencing from today and 
ending on Wednesday, October 6. I reserve the liberty 
to drink water with or without salt. It is both a penance 
and prayer. As a penance I need not have taken the 
public into my confidence, but I publish the fast as, let 
me hope, an effective prayer both to Hindus and to 
Musalmans, who have hitherto worked in unison, not 
to commit suicide. I respectfully invite the heads of all 
the communities, including Englishmen, to meet and 
end this quarrel which is a disgrace to religion and to 
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humanity. It seems as if God has been dethroned. Let 
us reinstate Him in our hearts. 


—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India. Vol. II, p. 148. 


To awaken good sense and sensibilities among the mas- 
ses by means of following religion in its right perspectives 
is one of the fundamental aesthetic principles of Gandhian 
religion. In fact, he does not give importance to religion as 
such in theories but adorns and actualizes it in the aes- 
thetic vision of Truth, Goodness and Beauty. Therefore, 
whenever he thinks of the society, he conforms to the 
conjoint value of work and worship by eliminating violence 
and incorporating aesthetic vision of life. This has a two- 
fold result. First, the concept of religion undergoes a 
definite orientation through consciousness for excellence 
in human behaviour. Second, aesthetics becomes a con- 
trolling factor of religion in operation. Man orients nimself, 
through such an aesthetic exercise, to look upon all mem- 
bers of the society as his very own and religion stands for 
a unison of worthwhile human sensibilities. What Gandhi 
always maintains in his views on the spirit of religion is to 
uphold what is true for mankind, what brings forth good- 
ness to humanity and what adds beauty and elegance to 
every human being. The re-education of man in achieving 
these aesthetic objectives in religion demands a great 
sacrifice, and Gandhi's viewpoints on religion for regenera- 
tion of the global society elucidate this all throughout his 
endeavour. Professor Uvalic’s exposure on the aesthetics 
of Gandhian religion in terms of society and humanism 
deserves a reference in this connection: 


One must not resign cncself to evil and injustice, 
whatever happens. This is one of the premises of 
Gandhijis doctrine. Resigning oneself to evil for 
whatever reason involves moral and spiritual death. 
This shows that Gandhi was in favour of a struggle, but 
every struggle involves or applies the use of the proper 
weapons, weapons strong enough to achieve the desired 
goals. It is necessary to manifest strength through 
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non-violence, by acting on and influencing others by 
means other than physical force. The difference between 
physical pressure and spiritual pressure is very great. 
One submits to physical pressure because of fear, but 
to subject oneself to spiritual pressure involves a ration- 
al process, a process of discerning the various conse- 
quences and an understanding of one’s own action. That 
is the process of re-education of the social man to which 
Gandhi aspires. It is the permanent march for truth as 
the ultimate aim of life. This struggle against evil and 
injustice and against exploitation and tyranny is indis- 
pensable, but the mean must be pure and moral. 


The question then arises: by what means can one 
convince the adversary? According to Gandhi, no man 
has the right to impose anything on another man by 
physical force. All questions linked with life require the 
dialogue which leads to truth. It is the road which brings 
us closer to what finally becomes acceptable to all 
mankind. The conception that Gandhi had of man’s roie 
in life and his struggle for progress and freedom was so 
new, so sui generis and so contrary to the usually 
accepted notions that it met with a certain amount of 
misunderstanding. It was profoundly revolutionary and 
required, from those who struggled along the lines 
advocated by Gandhi, tremendous devotion, per- 
severance, courage and moral strength. Only a consis- 
tently preservering man like Gandhi could have endured 
such a difficult struggle and overcome the numerous 
obstacles that blocked the narrow road of his political 
struggle. More than once, he found himself in a 
minority, even isolated, pressed on all sides by the 
opposition of his immediate associates and other par- 
tisans. For a modest man like Gandhi, it was not just 
obstinate pride or rejection of the views of others. It was 
his absolute faith in the rightness of his views, his 
determination to prove that his views were right and his 
determination to overcome serious difficulties. Of his 
followers he demanded great sacrifices and constant 
devotion to the cause. 


—Radivoj Uvalic , "Application of Truth and _  Non- 
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Violence in Gandhi's Teaching and 
Work", Truth and Non-violence, Ed. by 
T.K. Mahadevan. Gandhi Peace Foun- 
dation, New Delhi, 1970, pp. 178-179. 


To win over the heart of the tyrant not by force but by 
non-violence that incorporates the aesthetics of love and 
goodness is a new dimension in the history of human 
civilization and Gandhi is the pathfinder of such a religion 
of man. He believes and actualizes in action that one’s 
steadfastness to Truth and Goodness will ultimately prize 
one with the invaluable qualities of head and heart with 
which every human being is enriched. Inconsistencies and 
constraints queer and innumerable must be there in one’s 
endeavour. Pitfalls might prove painful and perplexing. 
But as Gandhi believes, and rightly so, that man is a fallible 
being, it is endless endeavour of everyone that brings forth 
the victory of man for Truth and Goodness of mankind. 
This, then, is religion which turns out with all inconsisten- 
cies and constraints to be a living force for everyone who 
believes in the All Beautiful. Gandhi himself follows this 
philosophy of the aesthetics of religion. As he spells out, 


For infallible guidance man has to have a perfectly 
innocent heart incapable of evil. I can lay no such claim. 
Mine is a struggling, striving, erring, imperfect soul. But 
I can rise only by experimenting upon myself and others. 
I believe in absolute oneness of God and, therefore, also 
of humanity. What though we have many bodies? We 
have not one soul. The rays of the sun are many through 
refraction. But they have the same source. I cannot, 
therefore, detach myself from the wickedest soul (nor 
am I be denied identity with the most virtuous). 
Whether, therefore, I will or no, I must involve in my 
experiment the whole of my kind. 


—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma. Publications Division. 
Ministry of [Information and Broad- 
casting. Government of India. Vol. II. 
M149. 


With ceaseless experiments with Truth, Gandhi believes 
that man exposes himself more and more towards that 
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religion which unfolds morality in the most prominent and 
ideal perspectives. There is no specific rules or short-cuts 
to morality that serves either implicity or explicity as an 
aesthetic component of religion. It is an individual’s ap- 
proach to creative and critical spontaneity that highlights 
morality from myriad reflections. Such an aesthetic vision 
of religion suitably backed by open morality and creative 
and critical spontaneity allows it to be broad-based and all 
pervasive.* Moreover, every action to be morally incor- 
porated as a preparation for pursuit of religion in the 
appropriate aesthetic pattern demands a voluntary ap- 
proach. Otherwise, coercion will take the upper hand, 
which will not allow the same action to be either moral or 
religious. Gandhi's own interpretation is significant: 


No action which is not voluntary can be called moral. 
So long as we act like machines, there can be no 
question of morality. If we want to call an action moral, 
it should have been done consciously and as a matter 
of duty. Any action that is dictated by fear or by coercion 
of any kind ceases to be moral. It also follows that all 
good deeds that are promoted by hope of happiness in 
the next world cease to be moral. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Ethical Religion, Translated by A. 
Ramaiyer. S. Ganesan. Madras. 1922, 
Ps. 


Admittedly, when Gandhi synchronizes aesthetics and 
religion with a broad-based vision of morality where in- 
dividual efflorescence of creative and critical spontaneity, 
a new dimension of the evolution of religion and 

*S.K. George makes a fine study of the basic religion of Gandhi 
and states: 


Gandhi's religion is basic in three respects. First. in the 
breadth and depth of its definition of ultimate Reality as Truth. 
Second. in its insistence that religion is all-pervasive and not a 
compartmental concern. And third. in its unreserved acceptance 
of the validity of all religions. 


— S.K. George: "Basic Religion: A Study in Gandhi's 

' Religion". The Visva-Bharati Quarterly. Gandhi 
Memorial Peace Number. Ed. Kshitis Roy, Visva- 
Bharati, Santiniketan, 1949, p. 96. 
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humanism, becomes evident. This is indeed, the dimension 
of transcendence — the dimension that leads man towards 
higher and nobler excellence. This is the dimension 
through which Gandhi identifies and elucidates religion as 
an intensive aesthetic growth from Truth to Truth. Profes- 
sor Yasuaki Nara characteristically refers to this dynamism 
of the synchronized aspect of aesthetico-religious vision of 
Gandhi as follows: 


Religion is a dynamic synthesis which helps in dis- 
covering the reality of man on the plain of our daily lives. 
The reality of man in the universe, however, can be 
understood in diverse ways. We approach reality and 
discover it in the form of truth. Christianity grasps it.in 
the form of God, if I correctly understand Christianity. 
Hinduism directly approaches reality to emphasise the 
truth of brahman. Buddhism sees reality through the 
law of causation. Whatever the approach might be, they 
all aim at the universal truth as long as they are deeply 
rooted in reality. Each of the religions preaches how to 
practise the truth and to find a way of life in which a 
man can live as a man. In this sense, all religious truths 
are not necessarily inconsistent with one another. There 
is no need to fight with other religions in order to insist 
on one’s own religious truth. Religious tolerance, which 
is characteristic of almost all religions of Asia, finds its 
ground in this dual nature of truth. 


I have no doubt that Gandhi inherited this tradition 
of Hinduism or, more correctly, of the East. The love of 
God is universal to all human beings, regardless of the 
differences in their religious backgrounds. Gandhi 
might have readily accepted the Christian God, or the 
Islamic Allah, or the Buddha. In fact, when a Japanese 
Buddhist priest, the well-known pacifist, Reverend Fuji, 
was living with him in the ashram at Sevagram, Gandhi 
felt no contradiction in worshipping and praying to the 
Buddha, according to the Buddhistic way, while the 
Buddhist priest joined in the Hindu prayer. The differen- 
ces between religions, such as between Hinduism and 
Islam, did not have any important meaning for Gandhi. 
He found a wonderful way of practising this truth — 
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what he called non-violence. 


—Yasuaki Nara: "The Significance and Implications of 
Truth and Non-violence in the World 
Today", Truth and Non-violence. T.K. 
Mahadevan (Ed). Gandhi Peace Founda- 
tion, New Delhi, 1970, pp. 290-291. 


That Gandhi makes the approach to religion wide open 
to everyone rather than viewing and analysing it from 
differential dimensions, makes religion more accessible 
and living in terms of aesthetics. Itensures man’s own faith 
to be crystallized in the newer and more generous from the 
points of view of Truth. As the aesthetic concept of Truth 
is one and the same in all religions, Gandhi allows to give 
one’s religious faith on a sounder footing based on the 
vision of refinement of consciousness. This has a three-fold 
outcome. First, it is a totally newer approach to religion as 
it incorporates the triple aesthetic components of Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty in religion. Second, it allows 
humility to play a vital role in it to be refined in the aesthetic 
quality of consciousness so essential for the efflorescence 
of humanism. Third, it allows religion to change its dimen- 
sions in accordance with human behavioural designs and 
atmospheric divergences. Gandhi makes a fine analysis of 
this point: 


Belief in God is the corner-stone of all religions. But 
I do not foresee a time when there would be only one 
religion on earth in practice. In theory, since there is one 
God, there can be only one religion. But in practice, no 
two persons I have known have had the same identical 
conception of God. Therefore, there will perhaps, always 
be different religious answering to different tempera- 
ments and climatic conditions. 


—R.K. Prabhu& : The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi. Ox- 
U.R. Rao ford University Press. London. 1945. 
(Compiled) p. 84. 


Quite iconoclastically, Gandhi launches the rationale of 
belief in God and religion and its harmony with the aes- 
thetics of Truth, Beauty and Goodness from practical 
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aspects of self-restraint and self-discipline. In fact, when 
he defines brahmacharya as an instinctive and spon- 
taneous force which plays a vital role in religion, he high- 
lights it not as a means tocarry out the principles of religion 
but primarily as a self-purifying natural force that is to be 
cultivated by all persons with the care and caution. He, 
therefore, eyes brahmacharya not outwardly but inwardly 
to allow the aesthetic components of beauty and goodness 
to be enkindled with effulgence. In his own words; 


The world seems to be running after things of tran- 
sitory value. It has no time for the other. And yet, when 
one thinks a little deeper, it becomes clear that it is the 
things eternai that count in the end. ... One such is 
brahmacharya. 


What is brahmacharya? It is the way of life which 
leads us to Brahma—God. It includes full control over 
the process of reproduction. The control must be in 
thought, word and deed. If the thought is not under 
control, the other two have no value. ... For one whose 
thought is under control, the other is mere child's play. 


—Pyarelal: Mahatma Gandhi, the Last Phase, Navajivan 
Publishing House. Ahmedabad. 1956, p. 599. 


Furthermore, 


It is true that he who has attained brahmacharya does 
not stand in need of protecting walls. But the aspirant 
undoubtedly needs them, even as a young mango plant has 
need of a strong fence round it. A child goes from its 
mother's lap to the cradle and from cradle to the push- 
cart—till he becomes a man who has learnt to walk without 
aid. To cling to the aid when it is needless is surely harmful. 


It appears to me that even the true aspirant does not 
need the above-mentioned restraints. Brhamachayra is not 
a virtue that can be cultivated by outward restraints. He 
who runs away from a necessary contact with a woman 
does not understand the full meaning of brahmacharya. 
However attractive a woman may be, her attraction will 
produce no effect on the man without the urge.**** 


The true brahmachari will shun false restraints. He 
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- 


must create his own fences according to his limitations, 
breaking them down when he feels that they are un- 
necessary. The first thing is to know what true brah- 
machayra is, then to realize its value, and lastly to try 
‘to cultivate this priceless virtue. 


— Ibid. p. 600. 


From the concept of the aesthetics of brahmacharya 
Gandhi conforms it to the inner meaning of religion. Brah- 
macharya thus implies a conduct strictly regulated by the 
aesthetic norms of Beauty, Goodness and, above all, Truth, 
which unfold the vision of God in the most desirable 
manner. It is the surest means of control of passion and 
the senses — an overall perfect control of the mind and 
the body. Otherwise, brahmacharya as Gandhi rightly 
upholds, becomes a mere outward show. As he defines 
brahmacharya: 


Its (brahmacharya’s) root meaning may be given thus: 
that conduct which puts one in touch with God. 


The conduct consists in the fullest control over all the 
senses. This is the true and relevant meaning of the 
word. 


Popularly it has come to mean mere physical control 
over the organ of generation. This narrow meaning has 
debased brahmacharya and made its practice all but 
impossible. Control over the organ of generation is 
impossible without proper control over all the senses. 
They are all interdependent. Mind on the lower plane is 
included in the senses. Without control over the mind 
mere physical control, even if it can be attained for a 
time, is of little or no use. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Harijan, June 13, 1936. 


The aeSthetics of brahmacharya as one of the integral 
parts of religion has been further exposed by Gandhi in a 
very iconoclastic manner. He never considers brah- 
macharya as an alien affair of life. Nor does he like to 
compartmentalize it as a strictly orthodox force dissociated 
from a serene call from within for a healthy and effective 
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vision of life in excellence of finer sensibilities and softer 
moral, ethical and emotional dimensions of human 
development. What Gandhi actually wants from obser- 
vance of brahmacharya as a blending of aesthetics and 
religion is to allow it to be a true manifestation of love in 
self-discipline and self-restraint in awakening the spiritual 
poignance of love.* Therefore, brahmacharya shines out 
as a fine synchronization of renunciation of sensuality and 
detachment of the mind. As Gandhi significantly observes: 


Brahmacharya is such only if it persists under all 
conditions and in the pace of every possible temptation. 
If a beautiful woman approaches the marble statue ofa 
man, it will not be affected in the least. A brahmachari 
is one who reacts in a similar case in the same way as 
marble does. But just as the marble statue refrains from 
using its eyes and ears, even so a man should avoid 
every occasion of sin. 


bd a6 ae 


Brahmacharya hardly deserves the name if it can be 
observed only by avoiding the company of women even 
when such company is kept with a view to serve. It 
amounts to physical renunciation unbacked by the 
essential mental detachment, and lets us down in criti- 
cal times. 


—M.K. Gandhi : An Autobiography, Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad, 1948, p. 258. 


Control and restraint in mind and body which calls 
forth our attention in observance of brahmacharya is a 
never-ending process, but, then, what is esscntial to 


*Gandhi’s own personal experience in this matter makes a 
better exposure: 

I know from my own experience, that as long as I looked upon 
my wife carnally, we had no real understanding. Our love did not 
reach a high plane. There was affection between us always, but 
the more we came closer and closer, the more we, or rather I, 
became restrained. There never was any want of restraint on the 
part of my wife. Very often she would show restraint, but she 
rarely resisted me although she showed disinclination very often. 
Ail the time I wanted carnal pleasure I could not serve her. The 
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heighten it to the essence of one’s religion is to mould it 
in the aesthetic forms of Truth, Beauty and Goodness. 
Am I aware of my shortcomings explicit or implicit? Do 
I continually strive to aim at truth? Do I seek beauty in 
my accomplishments? Am I sincere and devoted to the 
spirit of goodness in my actions and contemplations? 
Do I endeavour at maintaining a perfect balance of mind 
in course of exercising religious sensibilities? All these 
and many other queries allied to these are essential to 
arrive at a point of synchronization between aesthetics 
and religion. Gandhi makes a life-long endeavour at 
such cohesion between the two. Whether in the obser- 
vance of brahmacharya or in that of satyagraha, the 
aesthetic vision of purity guides him to unfold the true 
spirit of religion. In fasting, too, he maintains the same 
principle. Control of passion is for him a religio-aes- 
thetic mission all throughout his life. But he admits his 
failures and limitations in following the right path of 
action frankly. This allows the religio-aesthetic pur- 
suit of his actions more concrete and explicit. This 
also allows him to renew his course of action in 
striving for the perfect manifestation of aesthetics and 
religion he so ardently cherishes within himself. As he 
categorically states. 


I was anxious to observe brahmacharya in thought, 
word and deed, and equally anxious to devote the max- 
imum of time to the Satyagraha struggle and fit myself 
for it by cultivating purity. I was therefore led to make 
further changes and to impose greater restraints upon 
myself in the matter of food. The motive for the previous 
changes had been largely hygienic, but the new experi- 
ments were made from a religious standpoint. 


Fasting and restricting in diet now played a more 
important part in my life. Passion in man is generally 


moment I bade good-bye to a life of carnal pleasure, our whole 
relationship became spiritual. Lust died and love reigned instead. 


—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma Publications Division. Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting. 
Government of India. Vol. [V, pp. 57-58. 
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co-existent with a hankering after the pleasures of the 
palate. And so it was with me. I have encountered many 
difficulties in trying to control passion as well as taste, 
and I cannot claim even now to have brought them 
under complete subjection. I have considered myself to 
be a heavy eater. What friends have thought to be my 
restraint has never appeared to me in that light. If I had 
failed to develop restraint to the extent that I have, I 
should have descended lower than the beasts and met 
my doom long ago. However, as I had adequately realized 
my shortcomings, I made great efforts to get rid of them, 
and thanks to this endeavour I have all these years 
pulled on with my body and put in with it my share of 
work. 


—M.K. Gandhi: An Autobiography, Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad, 1948, p. 391. 


The primary preparation of the self to eliminate it from 
the littleness of individual fascinations for worldly affairs 
makes Gandhi more convinced of the fact that aesthetics 
is neither an alien nor an impossible element in one’s way 
of life and activities nor even has its antagonistic role in 
regard to religion as one deliberately wishes to search it 
out. But, on the other hand, one’s religion is how one 
continually moulds and purifies oneself in body, mind and 
soul to uphold and adorn as best as possible the image of 
the All True, All Good and All Beautiful. Gandhi's own 
experiments with Truth bear witness to this end in view: 


Experience has taught me, however, that it was wrong 
to have dwelt upon the relish of food. One should eat 
not in order to please the palate, but just to keep the 
body going. When each organ of sense subserves the 
body and through the body the soul, its special relish 
disappears, and then alone does it begin to function in 
the way nature intended it to do. 


Any number of experiments is too small and no 
sacrifice is too great for attaining this symphony with 
nature. But unfortunately the current is nowadays flow- 
ing strongly in the opposite direction. We are not 

_ashamed to sacrifice a multitude of other lives in 
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decorating the perishable body and trying to prolong its 
existence for a few fleeting moments, with the result that 
we kill ourselves, both body and soul. 


— Ibid.. pp. 392-393. 


How to enrich oneself in body, mind and soul to listen 
to the symphony of aesthetics and religion? Gandhi has a 
definite, specific, concrete answer. He never belittles any 
religion, for the aesthetics of all religions is one and the 
same; it is to endear what is true, maintain what is good 
and cultivate what is beautiful to be in perfect unison with 
the Creator. Lest one brands Gandhi as a hardcore follower 
of Hinduism in a narrow sense, he explains his own mis- 
sion of pursuing the spirit of Hinduism as an aesthetic and 


transcendental force of religion: 


It is not the Hindu religion which I certainly prize above 
all other religions, but the religion which transcends Hin- 
duism, which changes one’s very nature, which binds one 
indissolubly to the truth within and whichever purifies. It 
is the permanent element in human nature which counts 
no cost too great in order to find full expression and which 
leaves the soul utterly restless until it has found itself, 
known its Maker and appreciated the true correspondence 
between the Maker and itself. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India. May 12, 1920. 


To make a synchronization between human activity and 
religion thereby making a fusion between aesthetics and 
religion is a new strategy of politics for human evolution. 
Gandhi proves this fusion most practical in his pursuit of 
politics, where the latter becomes a living vehicle of religio- 
aesthetic thought and action. This, indeed, is a new dimen- 
sion of the science of politics — a dimension that cares 
more for the transcendence of man than for bare aggression 
in the sham exercise of power and pride. Perhaps Gandhi 
is the first political thinker in the world who ardently 
incorporates and exercises religion in political programmes 
of activities and proves the point most characteristically 
that observance of finer aesthetic and moral sensibilities 
in politics leads one to encounter the All Serene with all 
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purity and depth of vision. As he elucidates, 


The whole gamut of man’s activities today constitutes 
an indivisible whole. You cannot divide _ social, 
economic, political and purely religious work into water- 
tight compartments. I do not know any religion apart 
from human activity. It provides a moral basis to all 
other activities which they would otherwise lack, reduc- 
ing life to a maize of ‘sound and fury signifying nothing’. 


—R.K. Prabhu : The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, Ox- 
& U.R. Rao ford University Press, London, 1945, 
(Compiled) Dictks 


With flexibility in religion thus allowed and exercised, 
Gandhi makes an inroad into the world of aesthetics to 
explore Truth from multidimensional points of view. It is 
Truth in religion which, again, makes room for goodness, 
beauty and catholicity of*vision to replace age-old or- 
thodoxy and conservatism. Herein lies the touchstone and 
forcefulness of Gandhi's personality to orient religion with 
the aesthetic poignance of infinite patience, and infinite 
love. As Romain Rolland makes a serene profile of Gandhi, 
the ever living saint of religio-aesthetic simplicity: 


Soft dark eyes, a small frail man, with a thin face 
rather long protruding eyes, his head covered with a 
white cap, his body clothed in coarse white cloth, 
barefooted. He lives on rice and fruit, and drinks only 
water. He sleeps on the floor—sleeps very little, and 
works incessantly. His body does not seem to count at 
all. There is nothing striking about him—except his 
whole expression of ‘infinite patience and infinite love’. 
W.V. Pearson, who met him in South Africa, instinctively 
thought of St. Francis of Assisi. There is an almost 
child-like simplicity about him. His manner is gentle 
and courteous even when dealing with adversaries, and 
he is of immaculate sincerity. He is modest and unas- 
suming, to the point of sometimes seeming almost timid, 
hesitant, in making an assertion. Yet you feel his in- 
domitable spirit. He makes no compromises to admit 
having in the wrong.*** Literally "ill with the multitude 
that adores him" he distrusts majorities and fears 
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‘mobocracy’ and the unbridled passion of the populace. 
He feels at ease only in a minority, and is happiest when, 
in meditative solitude, he can listen to the "still small 
voice" within. 

This is the man who has stirred three hundred million 
people to revolt, who has shaken the foundation of the 
British Empire, and who has introduced into human 
politics the strongest religious impetus of the last two 
hundred years. 


—Romain Rolland : Mahatma Gandhi. Catherine D. Groth 
(Translated), The Century Company, 
New York. 1924. pp. 3-5. 


The inherent philosophy of Gandhian religion is always 
to be true to the "still small voice" within and for this there 
is always the guiding aesthetic quality of goodness which 
makes religion more endearing, realistic, living and appeal- 
ing to every human being. Himself following the principles 
of humility and goodness for one and all in the sinceremost 
avenues of austerity and simplicity of life—barefooted, 
vegetarian, with the simplest possible clothing of a loin 
cloth to wrap the body — Gandhi devotes all throughout 
his life to the religion of simplicity and goodness, austerity 
and poignance of mind and the heart. 


The aesthetics of non-violence as an inseparable part of 
religion conforms to the spirit of goodness and emancipa- 
tion of the spirit of impersonal and universal concept of the 
All Serene. In fact, Gandhi makes a unique experimenta- 
tion of ennobling individuality by means of application of 
the aesthetic ends in view of non-violence in the efflulgence 
of beauty and goodness of the human soul — the soul that 
always proclaims the glory of truth. The very concept of 
his non-violence—Satyagraha—makes inroads to aes- 
thetic sensibilities of Truth. Goodness and Beauty 
through a remoulding of non-resistance that more often 
than not misses the efflorescence of inner discipline—to 
emerge from personal to impersonal approach to religion 
and humanism. J.B. Kripalani elucidates this aesthetic 
vision of Gandhian non-violence as a positive and effec- 
tive force of religion as follows: 
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Non-violence to evil as conceived of old was purely 
a spiritual doctrine. It prescribed an individual’s duty 
towards himself and his maker. To a certain extent it 
did affect social life. But it did this indirectly. It had 
little concern with group problems except in so far as 
the multiplication of good individuals would certainly 
make a difference in social conduct and relations. 
Satyagraha, on the other hand, is both an individual 
obligation and a social and political duty. Non-resis- 
tance of the old type again was a vindication of an 
individual's right not to submit to insolent might or to 
any wrongful authority, be it of the family or of the 
social, economic or political group or class. 
Satyagraha, in addition to all this, provides also for 
corporate or group action. It is not merely to vindicate 
one’s individual right and register one’s individual 
protest but to take collective political action and, if 
need be, to bring about the end of a bad social. 
economic or political system, by making its working 
impossible. 


—J.B. Kripalani: Gandhian Thought, Orient Longmans 
Limited. Calcutta, 1961. p. 64. 


The spirit of aesthetics in religion as Gandhi conceives 
also marks a new point of departure when he allows the 
spirit of incarnation in religion not in the eyes of or- 
thodoxy and conservatism but as an exercise of expanded 
religious vision. This is particularly viable in one’s ap- 
proach to religion as a Divine spark in oneself. This 
allows the aesthetic exercise of a broadened vision of life 
which Gandhi explains in terms of the inherent force of 
incarnation: 


All embodied life is in reality an incarnation of God, 
but it is not usual to consider every living being as an 
incarnation. Future generations pay this homage to one 
who, in his own generation, has been extraordinarily 
religious in his conduct. | can see nothing wrong in this 
procedure; it takes nothing from God's greatness and 
there is no violence done to truth. There is an Urdu 
saying which means ‘Adam is not God but he is a spark 
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of the Divine’. And therefore he who is the most 
religiously behaved has most of the divine spark in him. 
It is in accordance with this train of thought that 
Krishna enjoys, in Hinduism, the status of the most 
perfect incarnation. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, August 6, 1931. 


Gandhi strongly feels that to idealize God in oneself is 
to idealize Truth, Beauty and Goodness in oneself. This 
is the most practical approach to religion as a living, 
dynamic and enlivening force for mankind. The concept 
of incarnation from this point of view has nothing to do 
with religiosity and dogmatism. For this type of incarna- 
tion is always backed by the aesthetic vision of the quest 
for Truth. It always endears what is good for an individual 
as well as the society. The inherent sense of goodness that 
such a type of incarnation carries always guides mankind 
to think and act for what is all the time good for humanity. 


With such a radical and aesthetic approach to religion, 
Gandhi spells out the concept of sacrifice—Yajna—from a 
broad-based analytical approach. 


Yajna a word full of beauty and power. Hence with 
the growth of knowledge and experience and with the 
change of time, its meaning is likely to grow and change. 
Yajna literally means worship; hence sacrifice; hence 
any sacrificial act or any act of service. And in this sense 
every age may and should have its own particular Yajna. 
The principles of religion are one thing, and practices 
based on them are another. The principles are absolute 
and irrespective of space and time. Practices change 
with space and time. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, May 13, 1926. 


What serves as an essential quality for safeguard of religion 
is the right and appropriate practice which, again, is to be 
forearmed with aesthetic qualities of head and heart. Gandhi 
makes it obligatory for everyone to be fearless in pursuing 
one’s religion, because fearlessness is the path of Truth whom 
he identifies as Hari or God ox Truth. As he explains, 
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Fearlessness is indispensable for the growth of the 
other noble qualities. How can one seek Truth, or 
cherish Love, without fearlessness? As Pritam says, ‘The 
path of Hari (the Lord) is the path of the brave, not of 
cowards.’ Hari here means Truth,.and the brave are 
those armed with fearlessness. | 


—M.K. Gandhi: From Yeravda Mandir, Navajivan Publish- 
ing House, Ahmedabad, 1935, p . 40. 


At the same time, Gandhi unfolds the beauty of self-sur- 
render in one’s pursuit of religion. In his own practice of 
Satyagraha, he highlights this spirit of self-surrender 
which ennobles the aesthetic vision of mankind. In fact, he 
admits the limitations of every human being and banks 
upon God, who acts as a Saviour to man to overcome his 
limitations. That the beauty of Satyagraha is inherent in 
the principle itself — the principle that teaches man to be 
humbler than the dust — is well explained in the Gandhian 
concept of dharma-yuddha or struggle for religion in its 
serene aesthetic perspectives: 


A dharma-yuddha, in which there are no secrets to 
be guarded, no scope for cunning and no place for 
untruth, comes unsought; and a man of religion is ever 
ready for it. A struggle which has to be previously 
planned is not a righteous struggle. In a righteous 
struggle God Himself plans campaigns and conducts 
battles. A dharma-yuddha can be waged only in the 
name of God, and it is only when the satyagrahi feels 
quite helpless, is apparently on his last legs and finds 
utter darkness all around him, that God comes to the 
rescue. God helps when one feels oneself humbler than 
the very dust under one’s feet. Only to the weak and 
helpless is divine succour vouchsafed. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Satyagraha in South Africa, Navajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1950, p. 5. 


When would we follow the Gandhian principle of becom- 
ing humbler than the dust by means of synchronization 
between aesthetics and religion? 


CHAPTER V 


The Mystic World of Religion: 
Gandhian Beyondings 


A celebration of inner consciousness in the best possible 
human endeavour, mysticism practically defies all defini- 
tions. In religion the world of mysticism is a world within, 
a world involved continuously careful of the quest for the 
greater and higher excellence and ascent of man. How to 
exercise religion to liberate it from bare ritualism? How to 
qualify it to serve as the supreme exponent of the beyond- 
ing of man? How to excel itto promote man as an ever alert 
and abiding messenger of the'voice of God, and All Serene? 


An eternal apostle of mysticism, Gandhi identifies and 
exercises religion as a restrained and’reposed vehicle of the 
beyonding of man. It is not only an entity of human spirit 
to be based on Truth and non-violence but also a prepara- 
tion and progress at the same time of the mind and the 
heart, the body and the soul towards the march eternal — 
charaiveti. The golden harvest by means of the prized 
essence of man, as he believes, always awaits the man on 
the march for continual excellence and advancement of the 
self to be in perfect unison with the Supreme Self. The altar 
of purity and perfection of human sensibilities to mingle in 
that of the divine ones beckons man all the time. Does he 
respond to that mystic beckoning? Gandhi throws this 
askance to allin the pursuit of religion. Otherwise, he feels, 
the religion that ennobles humanism in the poised alchemy 
of mystic beyonding of man remains unattended to or 
absent. 
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‘To grow’, as Gandhi humbly submits in his mystic vision 
of religion, ‘from Truth to Truth’ is nothing but an unending 
endeavour for greater excellence and ascent of man. 
Religion serves as a tool—vital, disciplined and perhaps 
mandatory—for that purpose, otherwise the efflorescence 
of mystic sensibilities in seeing God ‘face to face’ as Gandhi 
categorically declares in his mission for experiments with 
Truth misses the mark of a serene involvement of human 
sensibilities. To be a true mystic in religious endeavour he, 
therefore, appeals to everyone to attend and listen to the 
‘still small voice within’: 


The ‘still small voice within’ you must always be the 
final arbiter when there is a conflict of duty. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, August 4, 1920. 


Admittedly, as a mystic follower of religion, Gandhi 
explains his own claim as follows: 


My claim to hear the voice of God is no new claim. 
Unfortunately,there is no way that I know of proving 
that claim except through results. His voice has been 
increasingly audible as years have rolled by. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, March 6, 1933. 


To devote oneself to listen to the ‘still small voice within’ 
as a mystico-religious aspirant in order to ‘see God face to 
face’ is always based on the spirit of altruism. Gandhi 
advances this spirit through all his programmes of action 
for God realization which is the stepping stone for better- 
ment of the Atman — the self. Such a self seeks the 
evolution of human consciousness in the greater beyond- 
ing of man. Gandhi, therefore, shows the avenue of celebra- 
tion of consciousness by means of both existence and 
transcendence of whatever is true and whatever serves as 
self-negation for the cause of goodness of one and all.* As 
a practical exponent of mysticism in religion, Gandhi 


* R.R. Diwakar makes a very characteristic observation on 
Gandhi's crystallized form of mystico-religious sensibilities in 
practice of poignance: 
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comes down to the level of stark and dark realities of life 
as in case of the system of untouchability, and responds 
to the inner voice of the All Good within. This is clearly 
evident when he is in his fortnight tour in Cutch in 1925 
and meets a few people ostracised: 


I should not mince matters. I have been calling myself 
an untouchable and a sweeper, not out of arrogance, 
nor ignorance, or because I am westernized, but be- 
cause I may serve them all the better on that account. 
The western influence had nothing to do with my views 
about untouchability. They are the deliberate convic- 
tions of a man born and bred up in a purely orthodox 
Hindu atmosphere and tradition, of a man who had 
practised the Hindu religious teaching, by actually im- 
itating his orthodox parents, of a man who had tried to 
study the human body as much as the dweller of that 
tubernacle, of a man who had given years of study to 
shastras in perfect faith and devotion, of a man who had 
wandered throughout the length and breadth of India, 
discussing the matter with, shastris and pundits, and 
who was more confirmed in his views as a result. You 
should have counted with them, when you invited me. 
But even if you feel now that you have made a mistake 
in inviting a man of such views, you can still retrace 
your steps, and courteously send me back. I assure you 
that I shall appreciate it and not misunderstand it. You 
must know that whilst I would feel honoured if you 
excluded me, I should feel deeply hurt if you excluded 
those. friends.* Pray, therefore, either permit them to 


Gandhi's personal aspiration and ambition was, as he himself 
has stated in his own words, ‘to see God face to face’. There is no 
greater or more ambitious aspiration to be found professed by 
any mystic or saint in the whole hagiology of the world. God here 
is obviously a synonym for the Supreme Spiritual Power or Gnostic 
Energy pervading and immanent in all existence past, present and 
future. From time immemoriai, spiritual and religious saints and 
sages have laid down and practised disciplines for achieving this 
spiritual goal, namely ‘seeing God face to face’ or what is commonly 
described as ‘self realisation’ or ‘God-realisation’, ‘Atmajnan’ or 
‘Atmanubhuti’, the realisation that, what we call the ‘Il’ the Atman 
is not the body or life or mind or all these put together, but a 
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come and sit with you, or me to goand sit amongst them. 
The cordon that you have drawn, goes right against the 
grain of my being. Either remove that cordon or put me 
with these my brothers. But mind you, I want you to do 
what you do with the courage of your conviction, and 
not to please me. If you exclude me, I shall congratulate 
you on your courage and your instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. If you admit the untouchables, I adjure you to do 
so with the maturest deliberation, so that you might not 
later have to be in the sorry plight of those people at 
Mangrol who, after I left them, recanted their views and 
explained for their sins. Let this be the first object-les- 
son to you in Satyagraha. 


—D.G. Tendulkar: Mahatma, Publications. Division, Min- 
istry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, Vol. II, p. 209. 


The first and foremost commitment for man to religion 
is, as Gandhi strongly advocates, to nurture the mystic 
vision of religion to visualize and adore every human being 
as an inseparable exponent of the Divine Being. As such, 
it is mandatory for everyone never to belittle anybody under 
the pretext or pressure of social or religious prejudices and 
superstitions and to always welcome the constraints or 
consequences received therefrom with a celebration of 
inner consciousness, therein lies the delight of religion, the 
delight that allows every one of us to be in unison with the 
soul-force, and the service of God. This allows one to 
undertake an endless quest for self-emancipation by 


spiritual entity which is one with some intangible power or Energy 
which transcends the realm of cognisable world and yet exists as an 
external, infinite Existence behind and beyond all phenomena we 
normally experience. Firmly rooted in this faith. Gandhi struck an 
unorthodox path to achieve and attain an orthodox good, and that 
path was the selfless, tireless service of the poorest, lowliest and the 
hardest-hit human beings as well as all sentient creatures. 


—R.R. Diwakar: "Gandhi is Spirituality in Action". Gandhi 
Marg, Journal of the Gandhi Peace Foun- 
dation, New Delhi, Vol. Vi. No. 11. 
February, 1985, p. 778. 
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means of self-purification and self-study that denies the 
cause of the little ‘T’ and stimulates one to mingle with and 
enrich through the greater ‘T’: — the ‘’ that becomes a real 
partner to God. Gandhi clarifies the point better: 


When a man loses himself, he immediately finds 
himself in the service of all that lives. It becomes his 
delight and his recreation. He is*** never weary of 
spending himself in the service of God’s creation. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, December 20, 1928. 


An iconoclast in religio-mystic sensibilities, Gandhi 
paves inroads to the vision of God, the All Beautiful, by 
totally eliminating superstition by means of reawakening 
of consciousness in man. One recalls how he strongly 
reacts to untouchability while denouncing the protagonists 
at Bolagarh Khadi Production Centre on December 11, 
1927: 


It was at Bolagarh, thirty-one miles from the nearest 
railway station, that whilst I was sitting and talking with 
Dinabandhu Andrews on the 11th instant, a man with 
a half-bent back wearing only a dirty loin-cloth came 
crouching in front of us. He picked up a straw and put 
it in his mouth and then lay flat on his face with arms 
outstretched and then raised himself, folded his hands, 
bowed, took out the straw, arranged it in his hair and 
was avout to leave. I was writhing in agony, whilst I 
witnessed the scene. Immediately the performance was 
finished, I shouted for an interpreter, asked the friend 
to come near and began to talk to him. He was an 
‘untouchable’ living in a village six miles away, and 
being in Bolagarh for the sake of his load of faggots and 
having heart of me had come to see me. Asked why he 
should have taken the straw in his mouth, he said that 
was to honour me. I hung my head in shame. The price 
of honour seemed to me to be too great to bear. My Hindu 
spirit was deeply wounded. I asked him for a gift. He 
searched for a copper about his waist. ‘I. do not want 
your copper but I want you to give me something better’, 
I said, ‘I will give it’, he replied. I had ascertained from 
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him that he drank and ate carrion because it was the 
custom. 


‘The gift I want you to give me is promise never again 
to take the straw in your mouth for any person on earth, 
it is beneath man’s dignity to do so; never again to drink 
because it reduces man to the condition of a beast, and 
never again to eat carrion, for it is against Hinduism and 
no civilized person would ever eat carrion’. 


‘But my people will ex-communicate me, if I do not 
drink and eat carrion,’ the poor man said. 


‘Then suffer ex-communication and, if need be, leave 
the village.’ 


This downtrodden humble man made the promise. If 
he keeps it, his threefold gift is more precious than the 
rupees the generous countrymen entrust to my care. 
This untouchability is our greatest shame. The humilia- 
tion of it is sinking deeper. 


—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India. Vol Il, pp. 302- 
303. 


Not elsewhere but within, not in abstraction but in 
down-to-earth reality and devotion in the Kingdom of God 
on earth. To be an humble resident of such a kingdom 
demands a constant purification of the soul within by 
means of exercise of simplicity and austerity. To be a real 
partner to religion and God is, therefore, to be an eternal 
homeless wanderer—A baul—as Gandhi himself is, playing 
on the serene lyre the song of the Majestic Wanderer, the 
Baul Supreme. Gandhi wants every one of us to lose in the 
service of all. It is the auspicious go for the religio-mystic 
aspirant. The first step is introspection—continual but 
cautious self study. But how to begin the first step? As a 
mystic interpretor of religion, Gandhi emphasizes on self- 
control through self-conquest. How to practise the science 
of self-control through self-conquest? Gandhi prescribes 
fasting in its most serene and solemn form. As he observes; 


Fasting cannot be undertaken mechanically. It is a 
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powerful thing, but a dangerous thing if handled 
amateurishly. It requires complete self-purification, 
much more than what is required in facing death with 
retaliation. 


One such act of perfect sacrifice would suffice for the 
whole world. Such is held to be the example of Jesus. A 
man who was completely innocent offered himself as a 
sacrifice for the good of others, including his enemies, 
and became the ransom of the world. It was a perfect 
act. ‘It is finished’ were the last words of Jesus, and we 
have the testimony of his four disciples as to its authen- 
ticity. But whether the Jesus of tradition is historically 
true or not, I do not care. To me it is truer than history 
because I hold it to be possible and it enshrines as 
eternal law — the law of various and innocent suffering 
taken in its true sense. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, October 27, 1946. 


A rediscovery of the sky of the mind — the cidakas — 
awaits an illumination in the celebration of the beyonding 
of consciousness for which Gandhi looks upon religion as 
a solemn vehicle. It is a devotion serene — a brata, so to 
say — to stick to whatever allows an individual to be of best 
use to others as a follower of the All Serene in order to be 
best in oneself. It is an endeavour unending and, therefore, 
exciting to explore the finer avenues of meeting the All True 
who beckons eternally. Here is a point of departure on the 
part of Gandhi as a religio-mystic thinker. As he is a 
practical visionary in both mysticism and religion, he 
delivers life from bare ritualistic religiosity and welcomes 
the All Beautiful in the promises of poignance in thought 
and action. 


Admittedly, Gandhi makes a mystic fusion between 
truth and love to give religion a new dimension. His religion 
is one that allows love to play a serene role in identifying 
truth inherent in every individual. Truth then turns out to 
be a replica of God in action and not merely in contempla- 
tion. The principle of dispossession and detachment which 
is the outcome of love and truth as it is. manifested in his 
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own unparalleled way of life is that mystic component 
which makes religion more living and endearing in our day 
to day life. Gandhi spells out this mystic vision of love and 
truth in religion in a letter addressed to Basil Matthews, 
Editor, World’s Youth, Geneva as follows: 


Sabarmati, June 8, 1927 
Dear Friend, 


TRUTH and LOVE had jointly been the guiding prin- 
ciple of my life. If God who is indefinable can be at all 
defined, then I should say that God is TRUTH: It is 
impossible to reach Him; that is TRUTH except through 
LOVE. LOVE can only be expressed fully when man 
reduces himself to a cipher. This process of reduction 
to a cipher is the highest effort man or woman is capable 
of making, and it is possible only through ever-increas- 
ing self-restraint. 


Ever at Youth's service, 
M.K. Gandhi 


— The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi. Publica- 
tions Division, Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, Government of India, Vol. XXXIII. p. 452. 


Truth and love divested of their mystico-religious entities 
fail to heighten the prized value of mankind which is 
humanity. Gandhi looks upon truth and love from that 
point of view. He establishes religion with that end in view 
so that man may be able to make a ceaseless endeavour to 
achieve perfection in life which makes religion meaningful 
and purposeful. In social life Gandhi wants to introduce 
that urge for exercise of truth and love not as an abstract 
force of religion but as one that brings about a total 
revolution in man — an evolution of human consciousness 
to actualize religion in life. This is, indeed, the starting 
point of the celebration of mystico-religious consciousness. 
For this, the irrelevances and discrepancies in the society 
await a new approach to be applied for the mystic eman- 
cipation of every individual to reduce himself to a zero for 
the advancement of society and civilization. That is religion 
or, of course, neo-religion based on the dissemination of 
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socio-mystic values. To exercise such a religion for orien- 
tation of sensibilities in the spirit of mysticism, Gandhi 
broadens the vision of man whom he always considers to 
be an inseparable part of God, in embracing the evil doer 
in the mystic spirit of love and non-violence. As he categori- 
cally observes, 


No one in India, perhaps, can claim better than myself 
to have spoken as fiercely of English rulers and the 
corrupt nature of the system under which we are 
governed. My freedom from hatred—f would even claim 
for myself individually, my love — of those who consider 
themselves to be my enemies does not make me blind 
to their faults. That is no love which is extended simply 
because of the possession of some virtues, fancied or 
real, in the beloved. If I am true to myself, if 1 am true 
to mankind, if 1 am true to humanity,I must understand 
all the faults that human flesh is heir to. I must under- 
stand the weaknesses of my opponents, their vices, and 
yet in spite of them, not hate but love them. I have not 
hesitated to call the system of government under which 
we are labouring ‘Satanic’, and I withdraw naught out 
of it. But I know that I shall not deal with it, if I begin 
to devise means of punishing the evil-doer. My business 
is to love them and by patient and gentle handling to 
convert them. Non-cooperation is not a hymn of hate. I 
know that many who call themselves satyagrahis or 
non-cooperators, do not deserve to bear that name. They 
have done violence to their own creed. Real non- 
cooperation is non-cooperation with evil and not with 
the evil-doer. 


—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, Vol. II, pp. 199- 
200. 


Elsewhere, Gandhi makes his own viewpoints on the 
practical aspects of mystico-religious sensibilities like non- 
possession, celebacy and non-violence as cardinal virtues 
that lead one to deliver oneself from petty discrimination 
between man and man. This also unfolds a unique image 
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of Gandhi as a religio-mystic thinker of humanism: 


A variety of incidents in my life have conspired to 
bring me in close contact with people of many creeds 
and many communities, and my experience with all of 
them warrants the statement that I have known no 
distinction between relatives and _ strangers, 
countrymen and foreigners, white and coloured, Hindus 
and Indians of other faiths, whether Musalmans, Parsis, 
Christians or Jews. I may say that my heart has been 
incapable of making any such distinctions. I cannot 
claim this as a special virtue, as it is in my very nature, 
rather than a result of my effort on my part, whereas in 
the case of ahimsa (non-violence), brahmacharya 
(celebacy), aparigraha (non-possession) and other car- 
dinal virtues, I am fully conscious of a continuous 
striving for their cultivation. 


—M.K. Gandhi: An Autobiography. Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad, 1948. p. 231. 


What makes Gandhian mysticism more appealing and 
synthesizing to religion is that he expands the horizon of 
mysticism in religion by means of incorporating aesthetic 
sensibilities. This had added to the mystico-religious fer- 
vour of Gandhi's religious vision a saner and more poignant 
dimension in exploring and extending the elements of 
beauty, truth and goodness. He, therefore, allows joy to 
have a greater part of artistic sensibilities to play both to 
unfold religion in aesthetic and mystic beyondings of con- 
sciousness. Religion will, then, be translated in the exercise 
of the beauty of nature harmonized in that of the soul 
marching rewards unending self-realization. In his own 
words about the role of art, 


All true art must help the soul to realize the inner self. 
In my own case, I find that I can do entirely without the 
external forms in my Soul's realization. Therefore, I can 
claim, that there is truly sufficient art in my life, though 
you might not see what you call works of art about me. 
My room may have blank walls; and I may ever dispense 
with the roof, so'that I may gaze out upon the starry 
heavens overhead that stretch in an unending expanse 
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of beauty. What conscious art of man can give me the 
panoramic scenes that open out before me, when I lock 
up to the sky above with all its shining stars? This, 
however, does not mean that I refuse to accept the value 
of productions of art, generally accepted as such, but 
only that I personally feel how inadequate these are 
compared with the eternal symbols of beauty in nature. 
These productions of man’s art have their value only in 
so far as they help the soul onward towards self-realiza- 
tion. 


—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information & Broadcasting. 
Government of India. Vol. II. p. 159. 


To discover the beauty in Truth is to make inroads to 
mysticism and religion for a worthwhile beyonding of man. 
Gandhi's radical approach to religion is marked by this 
discovery of Truth which he always considers to be backed 
by the Creator. His own concept of an artist bears evidence 
to his firm conviction of the mingling of mystico-aesthetic 
sensibilities in religion which serves as the backdrop of 
every creation of art: 


To a true artist only the face is beautiful which, quite 
apart from its exterior, shines with the truth within the 
soul. There is then, as I have said, no beauty apart from 
truth. On the other hand, truth may manifest itself in 
forms which may not be outwardly beautiful. Socrates, 
we are told, was the most truthful man of his time and 
yet his features are said to have been the ugliest in 
Greece. To my mind, he was beautiful because all his 
life was a striving after truth, and you may remember 
that his outward form did not prevent Phaeds from 
appreciating the beauty of truth in him, though as an 
artist he was accustomed to see beauty in outward 
forms also. When I admire the wonder of a sunset or the 
beauty of the moon, my soul expands in worship of the 
Creator. I try to see Him and His mercies in all these 
creations,. But even the sunsets and sunrises would be 
mere hindrances, if they did not help me to think of Him. 
Anything which is a hindrance to the flight of the soul, 
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is a delusion and a snare; even, like the body, which 
often does hinder you in the path of salvation. 


—Ibid, pp. 159-160. 


The effulgence of Truth in action and contemplation 
indicates, as Gandhi feels whole-heartedly, the awakening 
of the true self in place of the little self. The true self is a 
part of the Divine Self, the Self Supreme. The task for one 
truly religious is to make an endless pursuit to the adven- 
ture of unfolding this Divine Self. This is the first lesson of 
mysticism—an initial awareness to the much prized mystic 
grandeur. The celebration of consciousness for the beyond- 
ing of man awaits this grandeur. 


But does it mean that the individual will be free from the 
little self? Conversely, is the individual meant for the 
Supreme Self alone? Gandhi has a categorical reply to both 
these questions. If ‘to err is human and to forgive divine’ is 
not merely a proverbial statement but is ingrained in the 
life-blood of religion and mysticism, then errors, too, pave 
avenues for the beyonding of human consciousness and 
allow mankind to have real exposures in the multi-dimen- 
sional constraints of religio-mystic endeavour. Perhaps 
this is why Gandhi simplifies both religion and mysticism 
in terms of day to day pitfalls of life. He endears errors and 
limitations of human endeavour in the light of a deeper 
probe into what makes life an eternal partner to Truth 
beyond Truth. This is the only avenue of excellence in 
religion. 


To grow within and to extend with the vision of beyond- 
ing of consciousness* through synthesis of mystic and 


*From the point of view of religio-mystic synchronization in 
understanding and appreciating the Divine Self for a beyonding 
of consciousness, Gandhi comes closer to Sri Aurobindo who 
unfolds the vision of the mystic follower of religion as follows: 


To become ourselves is the one thing to be done; but the true 
ourselves is that which is within us. and to exceed our outer self 
or body. life and mind is the condition for this highest being. 
which is our true and divine being, to become self-revealed and 
active. It is only by growing within and living within that we can 
find it; once that is done, to create from there the spiritual or 
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religious thoughts and actions are the eternal fountains of 
Gandhian philosophy. 


The spirit of religion thus takes a distinct mystic role 
that, as Gandhi remarks, 


****changes one’s very nature, 
which binds one indissolubly to the Truth 
within and which purifies. 


— The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Publica- 
tions Division, Ministry of Information and Broad- 
casting, Government of India, Vol. XVII, p.406. 


Truth makes an inward adventure in the mind of every 
individual who cares for self-purification. That is the 
genesis of mystic vision. That again acts as a safeguard to 
religion or perhaps the safeguard of humanism. Gandhi 
makes an indepth study of the work of mankind which he 
considers all the time to be equivalent to, if not more, 
worship. How to worship through work is the primary step 
to religion in the right sense of the term. If that concept of 
religion is to be clarified by means of a sounder strategy of 
human thought and action it essentially demands that 
celebration of consciousness which is guided by the mystic 
vision of beyonding of man. This naturally makes religion 
more realistic and dynamic. This also liberates religion 
from dogmatism or orthodoxy. At the same time, with a 
surer and firmer foundation of religion on mysticism, man 
becomes more conscious of his inner being that makes him 
continually alert. What is that religio-mystic alertness? It 
is to listen to the voice within. The grand festival of Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness awaits the chorus where the still 


divine life, mind and body and through this instrumentalisation 
to arrive at the creation of a world which shall be the true 
environment of a divine living — this is the true final object that 
force of Nature has set before us. This, then, is the first necessity. 
that the individual, each individual. shall discover the spirit, the 
divine reality. within him and express that in all his being and 
living. 


—Sri Aurbindo: The Life Divine. Sri Aurobindo Ashram. 
Pondicherry. 
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small voice within will mingle in poignance. It is the grand 
union of the lower and the higher self* gradually eliminat- 
ing the lower self and enriching the higher one through 
careful and ceaseless endeavour. Gandhi believes in this 
religio-mystic union of the mind and the heart as it is 
evolved out of the age-old Indian religious principles cf 
non-violence baked in the mystic vision of love which is as 
he rightly asserts ‘the law of our being’. 


To explore the lost Heaven in ourselves through religion 
is to institute the mystic vision of love and adore non- 
violence. Gandhi encourages, everyone to practise that 
mystic vision which: demands a great sacrifice—to 
eliminate the petty self and prepare for illumination of the 
Supreme Self — to endear love in all our thoughts and 
actions. This is the practical approach to efflorescence of 
the mystic beyonding of man in love that stands for the 
religion of non-violence, the religion par excellence. As 
Gandhi clearly explains, 


If love was not the law of our life, life would not have 
persisted in the midst of death. Life is a perpetual 


*What Gandhi aims at the unison of the lower and the higher 
self of man has been characteristically elucidated by Swami 
Vivekananda, as follows, in the concept of Yoga. Indeed. Gandhi 
is deeply influenced by the Yogic philosophy. which has its 
reflections in his deliberations cn the discourse of the Gita which 
has an abiding influence in his mystico-religious vision. Swami 
Vivekananda, of course, highlights the religion of work as a 
cohesive factor in the mind of man in the elements of philosophy. 
mysticism, emotion and work for perfection: 


What I want to propagate is a religion that wiil be equally 
acceptable to all minds; it must be equaliy philosophic, equally 
emotional, equally mystic, and equally conducive to action. If 
professors from the colleges come, scientific men and physicists. 
they will court reason. Let them have it as much as thev want. 
There will be a point beyond which they will think they cannot 
go, without breaking with reason. They will say, "These ideas of 
God and salvation are superstitious. give them up!" i say. "Mr. 
Philosopher. this body of yours is a bigger superstition. Give it 
up, don't go home to dinner or to your philosophic chair. Give up 
the body. and if you cannot, cry quarter and sit down. For religion 
must be able to show how to realise the philosophy that teaches 
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triumph over the grave. If there is a fundamental dis- 
tinction between man and beast, it is the former’s 
progressive recognition of the law and its application in 
practice to his own personal life. All the saints of the 
world, ancient and modern, were each according to his 
light and capacity a living illustration of that Supreme 
Law of our Being. That the brute in us seems so often 
to gain an easy triumph is true enough. That, however, 
does not disprove the law. It shows the difficulty of 
practice. How should it be otherwise with a law which 
is as high as truth itself? When the practice of the law 
becomes universal, God will reign on earth as He does 
in Heaven. I need not be reminded that earth and heaven 
are in us. We know the earth, we are strangers to the 
Heaven within us. If it is allowed that for some the 
practice of love is possible, it is arrogance not to allow 
even the possibility of its practice in all the others. Not 
very remote ancestors of ours indulged in cannibalism 
and many other practices which we would today call 
loathsome. No doubt in those days too there were Dick 
Sheppards who must have been laughed at and possibly 
pilloried for preaching the (to them) strange doctrine of 
refusing to eat fellowmen. Modern science is replete with 
illustrations of the seemingly impossible having become 
possible within living memory. But the victories of 


us that this world is one, that there is but one Existence in the 
universe. Similarly. if the mystic comes. we must welcome him. 
be ready-to give him the science of mental analysis. and practically 
demonstrate it before him. And if emotional people come. we must 
sit. laugh and weep with them in the name of the Lord: we must 
"drink the cup of love and become man". If the energetic worker 
comes, we must work with him, with all the energy that we have. 
And this combination will be the ideal of the nearest approach to 
a universal religion. Would to God that all men were so 
constituted that in their minds all these elements of philosophy. 
mysticism. emotion. and of work were equally present in full! That 
is the ideal. my ideal of a perfect man. Everyone who has only one 
or two of these elements of character. I consider "one-sided". and 
this world is almost full of such "one-sided" men. with knowledge 
of that one read only in which they move; and anything else is 
dangerous and horrible to them. To become harmoniou::, 
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physical science would be nothing against the victory of 
the Science of Life which is summed up in Love which 
is the Law of our Being. I know that it cannot be proved 
by argument. It shall be proved by persons living it in 
their lives in utter disregard of consequences to them- 
selves. There is no real gain without sacrifice. And since 
demonstration of the Law of Love is the realest gain, 
sacrifice too must be the greatest required. 


—M.K. Gandhi: "The Law of our Being". September 26. 
1936. Quoted from V.V. Ramana Murti 
(Ed): Gandhi: Essential Writings. Gandhi 
Peace Foundation. New Delhi. 1970. pp. 
131-132. 


To discover the Truth infinite is to discover the religion 
of man in the most mystic fashion of love. This is the new 
vision of religion in the beyonding of man. As the unknown 
around us cannot altogether assure us of knowing the 
unknowable and as science is yet to negotiate the beyond- 
ing of science to explore truth and religion in true perspec- 
tives, Gandhi makes religion wide open for everyone to 
enjoy like Maximus of Tyre, the third century neo-Platonist, 
the mystic, divergent all-embracing vision of God: 


God Himself, the Father and fashioner of all that is, 
older than the Sun or the Sky, greater than time and 
eternity and all the flow of being, is unnameable by any 
lawgiver, unutterable by voice, not to be seen by any eye. 
But we, being unable to apprehend His essence, use the 


balanced in all these four directions is my ideal of religion. And 
this religion is attained by what we. in India, call Yoga — union. 
To the worker. it is union between men and the whole of 
humanity: to the mystic, between his Lower and Higher Self: to 
the lover union between himself and the God of Love: and to the 
philosopher. it is the union of all existence. 


—Swami Vivekananda: "The Ideal of a Universal Religion". 
Tke Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda. Advaita Ashram. 
Calcutta. Mayavati Memorial Edi- 
tion, Vol. Il. pp. 387-388. 
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help of sounds and names and pictures, of beaten gold 
and ivory and silver, of plants and rivers, mountain 
peaks and torrents, yearning for the knowledge of Him, 
and in our weakness naming all that is beautiful in this 
world after His nature — just as happens to earthly 
loves. To them the most beautiful sight will be the actual 
lineaments of the beloved, but for remembrance’s sake 
they will be happy in the sight of a lyre, a little spear, a 
chair, perhaps, or a running- ground, or anything in the 
world that wakens the memory of the beloved. What 
should I further examine and pass judgement about 
Images? Let men know what is divine, let them know: 
that is all. If a Greek is stirred to the remembrance of 
God by the art of Pheidias, an Egyptian by paying 
worship to animals, another man by a river, another by 
fire — I have no anger for their divergences; only let them 
know, let them love, let them remember. 


—Gilbert Murray: (Translated) Five Stages of Greek 
Religion. Columbia University Press. 
1925, P. 100. 


The synchronization of love and God as Gandhi exposes 
in his endeavour at the mystic beyonding of religion that 
embraces both sorrow and happiness, pleasure and pain 
makes both love and God abiding in the life of man. Man 
discovers a new globe of amazing and divine love which 
releases the soul to bathe in the stream of unalloyed 
passion for Truth and Goodness, Beauty and Grandeur for 
which God stands in all religious thoughts and actions. It 
is a preparation for every one through such a pursuit of 
religion in which Truth and Love find the common platform 
of unison. Rituals then are replaced by catholicity of action, 
ceremonies in the name of religion highlight the grandeur 
of nothingness, the grandeur for which Gandhi is never 
hesitant to be worth the name of being a ‘Naked Fakir’ in 
loin cloth and simple, unimpressive but steadfast way of 
living for Truth and Love. Such a man alone can bear the 
Holy Cross of mystic beyonding for religion. Such a man, 
again, can alone appreciate the Cross of evolution of man 
to be in fusion with Love, Divine and Love Beautiful. 
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Perhaps being effuged in the mystic halo of God, Gandhi 
alone can muse the hymn most poignantly: 


When I survey the wondrous cross 
on which the Prince of glory died, 
My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast’ 
Save in the Cross of Christ, my God: 
All the vain things that charm me most, 
I sacrifice them to His blood. 


See, from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingling down! 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet? 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 


Were the Whole realm of nature mine, 
That were an offering far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


—Issac Watts: "When I survey the Wondrous Cross". 
Quoted from Vincent Sheean: Lead. Kindly 
Light. Casell & Co. Ltd. London, 1950. p. 
384. 


Do we listen to the muse? 


CHAPTER VI 


Nationalism and Religion: 
Gandhian Guidelines 


The real task of religion in human life is excellence. It is 
excellence which discriminates man apart from other living 
beings. It is excellence, again, that allows man to exceed 
from what he is to what he should be. But does he really 
become what he should be? Is religion leading him towards 
that goal? If that is so then the relation between man and 
man ably and worthily guided by the ideal vision of 
nationalism would not allow hatred and violence, malice 
and untruth to deter the efflorescence of inherent excel- 
lence in man. 


A truly religious visionary, Gandhi makes inroads to 
nationalism by means of soul-force which is, according to 
him, the greatest force that abundantly contributes to the 
history of human civilisation and progress. He looks upon 
nationalism as a march for that history which allows 
mankind to live in peace and amity, purity and diversity, 
devotion and sincerity to the cause of greater and nobler 
excellence of humanity. This is practical religion born in 
the womb of practical nationalism. This is practical religion 
which teaches us to visualize our each neighbour as real 
embodiment of Naranarayana—man representing God. 
Truth-force as an inherent component of love-force allows 
everyone to formulate a new concept of nationalism chris- 
tened in the finer visions of religion. As Gandhi charac- 
teristically explains, 


The fact that there are so many men still alive in the 
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world shows that it is based not on the force of arms but 
on the force of truth or. love. Therefore, the greatest and 
most unimpeachable evidence of the success of this 
force is to be found in the fact that, in spite of the wars 
of the world, it still liveson. _ 


Thousands, indeed tens of thousands, depend for 
their existence on a very active working of this force. 
Little quarrels of millions of families in their daily lives 
disappear before the exercise of this force. Hundreds of 
nations live in peace. History does not and cannot take 
note of this fact. History is really a record of every 
interruption of the even working of the force of love or 
of the soul. Two brothers quarrel; one of them repents 
and reawakens the love that was lying dormant in him; 
the two agajn begin to live in peace; nobody takes note 
of this. But if the two brothers, through the intervention 
of solicitors or some other reason take up arms or go to 
law — which is another form of the exhibition of brute 
force — their doings would be immediately noticed in 
the press, they would be the task of their neighbours 
and would probably go down in history. And what is true 
of families and communities is true of nations. There is 
no reason to believe that there is one law for families 
and another for nations. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Hind Swaraj Or Indian Home _ Rule. 
Navajivan Publishing House. Ahmedabad. 
1944, p. 45. 


But, then, the religion of nationalism is, as Gandhi 
strongly advocates, the religion of self-love. Why does he 
accentuate so much upon self-love? Why does he 
encourage everyone to love himself in order to be truly 
loving to others in and around him? Perhaps he wants to 
emphasize on the fact that self-love is the most practical 
lesson on religion for true nationalism. This is also most 
natural for every human being. In his own words, 


Mutual love enables Nature to persist. Man does not 
live by destruction. Self-love compels regards for others. 
Nations cohere because there is mutual regatd among 
individuals composing them. Some day we must extend 
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the national law to the universe, even as we have 
extended the family law to form nations — a larger 
family. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India. March 2, 1992. 


The Gandhian concept of religion from the standpoint of 
nationalism is very clearcut and specific. When Gandhi 
speaks of the spirit of religion in nationalism as he himself 
idealizes and translates into reality in the form of 
Swadeshi, he emphasizes on the worship of true God in the 
pursuit of Truth. He also looks upon national culture not 
as a mere form of human exercise or endeavour but essen- 
tially as a divine and religious component of human excel- 
lence. It is stamp of human progress and civilisation that 
synthesizes the diverse forms of religious entities inherent 
in national culture. 


The spirit of non-violence in the form of peace and 
benevolence marks a new concept of his nationalism bap- 
tised in the invaluable component of religion. In elucidating 
his viewpoints on true national independence, he remarks: 


I live for India’s freedom and would die for it, because 
it is part of Truth. Only a free India can worship the true 
God. I work for India’s freedom because my Swadeshi 
teaches me that being born in it and having inherited 
her culture, I am fittest to serve her and she has a prior 
claim to my service. But my patriotism is not exclusive; 
it is calculated not only not to hurt another nation but 
to benefit all in the true sense of the word. India’s 
freedom as conceived by me can never be a menace to 
the world. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India. April 3. 1924. 


The concept of freedom in the light of nationalism and, 
for that end in view. of religion as Gandhi formulates has 
further been geared to the good of all everywhere. Hence 
nationalism for internationalism that upholds the spirit of 
religion by eliminating force and race-hatred. Indeed, he is 
even now misunderstood and misinterpreted because his 
love for the Englishmen under whose yoke the nation 
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suffered a lot is based on the religious principles of global 
love and harmony of mankind. His nationalism never 
shirks the ardent responsibility of service towards 
mankind in the spirit of sincerity and goodness which 
marks the most fundamental aspect of religion. Otherwise 
patriotism is mockery in the name of sham nationalism 
that betrays the real and desirable relationship between 
one nation and the other. His love for nationalism is, 
therefore, an inseparable component of religion that 
adorns mankind in freedom. His own viewpoints are very 
significant in this connection: 


We want freedom of our country, but not at the 
expense of exploitation of others, not so as to degrade 
other countries. I do not want the freedom of India if it 
means the extinction of England or the disappearance 
of Englishmen. I want the freedom of my country so that 
other countries may learn something from my free 
country, so that the resources of my country might be 
utilized for the benefit of mankind. Just as the cult of 
patriotism teaches us today that the individual has to 
die for the family, the family has to die for the village, 
the village for the district, the district for the province, 
the province for the country, even so, a country has to 
be free in order that it may die, if necessary, for the 
benefit of the world. My love therefore of nationalism, or 
my idea of nationalism, is that my country may become 
free, that if need be, the whole country may die, so that 
the human races may live. There is no room for race- 
hatred there. Let that be our nationalism. 


—Mahadev Desai: Gandhiji in Indian Villages. S. Ganesan. 
Triplicane. Madras. 1927. 


The concept of nationalism as an inseparable and man- 
datory component of religion as Gandhi designs and prac- 
tises in his own life as an unparalleled token of utmost 
sincerity is restoration of the country’s honour by 
safeguarding humanity. Sympathy fellow-feeling, then, fol- 
lows as a natural offshoot of human behaviour, which 
signifies the true religion of man. His concept of Swaraj is 
indeed, the concept of religion in nationalism. In "Citizen's 
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Honour is Country Honour” he characteristically 
elucidates: 


Swaraj will not be far off when we come to realize that 
a single Indian's honour is the country’s honour. This 
feeling is fairly widespread; but it has not yet spread as 
far as it should. If my brother is in danger, or his honour 
is at stake for no fault of his, I will not sit content after 
passing a resolution of sympathy; I will run to his 
assistance. We have not yet developed such a sentiment 
with regard to the country. When hundreds of 
thousands of Indians feel that their own brother has 
suffered if any Indian anywhere from Kashmir to 
Kanyakumari and from Assam to Sind endures agony, 
we shall soon find a way to end the policy of the Bengal 
Government. 


Today, we are groping in the dark because there is no 
such fervour in our feeling. When pure feelings are 
aroused, their light will show us our path. Today we are 
apathetic. We shall gain momentum when feelings sim- 
mer like steam within us. Today we are disunited, we 
are fighting amongst ourselves. When we are welded 
together by ardent feelings, we will embrace one another 
and cling so close that we shall appear to be one though 
we are many. 


Our brother is starving; we know that he can earn a 
living by plying the spinning-wheel but he does not do so 
out of laziness and that he will if we give him an object- 
lesson by spinning ourselves; in that case, we shall cer- 
tainly take to the spinning wheel. In India today, hundreds 
of thousands are in this predicament. Nevertheless, we 
find it difficult to ply the spinning wheel even for half an 
hour in order to set an example for them, because we do 
not feel like brothers towards one another. 


If all of us give up the use of foreign cloth and meet 
the country’s need for cloth by plying the spinning 
wheel, this Government would in large measure become 
redundant. Despite this knowledge, many of us refuse 
to spin because we have not developed such fervent 
feelings. Actually, there is no fellow feeling between 
Hindus and Muslims in many cities. In such cir- 
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cumstances, millions of throats cannot chant the words 
"Our Country”. And it is futile to hope for swaraj until 
such a situation is brought about. 


—M.K. Gandhi: "Citizens’s Honour is Country's Honour", 
quoted from V.V. Ramana Murti (Ed): 
Gandhi : Essential Writings, Gandhi Peace 
Foundation, New Delhi, 1970, pp 222-223. 


The religion of nationalism born out of fellow-feeling has 
already been massacred in the marauding of un- 
touchability which has gravely sown the seeds of dissocia- 
tion between man and man, and Gandhi's clarion call to 
weed out the seeds of untouchability is the only hope of 
regeneration of true religion that teaches us how to love all 
and feel for all. As a foreseer of true nationalism guided by 
such religious principles of love and feeling, he highlights 
freedom and nationalism as follows: 


There can be no untouchability between brothers. It 
can be the case that one brother eats sweet dishes, while 
the other eats his left overs. Only those who work for the 
abolition of untouchability know of the many barriers 
that stand in the way of its abolition. 

Where the situation is so clear, where one is well 
aware of the disease and the remedy, to refuse to use 
the ready remedy and impatiently seek alternative 
remedies is as good as killing the patient. 

Some say that the people want agitation. Agitation 
may have its uses but, to this day, no nation has 
achieved its independence through agitation alone. 
India will never be able to do so. It is our clear duty to 
give up agitation and take to our professions. To the 
extent we who realize this do not look to others but fulfil 
our own obligations, we may be considered to have come 
closer to swaraj. Hence, I have no doubt that whatever 
others in the country do, if those who have understood 
this will adhere to their duty, the whole country will 
follow in their footsteps. This is so because there is no 
other way for achieving freedom for this country. 


—Ibid. p. 223. 
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To devote steadfastly to the religion of work for efflores- 
cence of true nationalism and not to while away the pre- 
cious moments of life in altercations and differences in 
religions, castes, colour etc. is the most practical approach 
to nationalism. This eliminates hatred and welcomes love 
in national development and national cohesion. It is also a 
wider perspective. It teaches the religion of how to love 
so-called enemies who come under the banner of the 
Universal Brotherhood of Mankind. Indeed, Gandhi 
categorically denounces hatred personally and strives con- 
tinually to uphold love as the highest spirit of nationalism. 
This is because he earnestly believes, and so practises all 
through his life, love as the only religion of Man that holds 
truth and therefore, religion as the most endearing and 
purposeful aspect of nationalism. Undeniably, as a serene 
religious nationalist Gandhi through forty years of con- 
tinual ‘prayerful discipline’ to eliminate every sense of 
hatred has ingrained within the religion of nationalism that 
hates untouchability and endears everyone as a partner to 
greater excellence of humanism. As a religious nationalist, 
he spells out his concept of nationalism that teaches how 
to love so-called enemies: 


I hold myself to be incapable of hating any being on 
earth. By a long course of prayerful discipline, I have 
ceased for over forty years to hate anybody. I know that 
this is a big claim. Nevertheless, I make it in all humility. 
But I can and I do hate evil wherever it exists. I hate the 
system of Government that the British people have set 
up in India. I hate the domineering manner of English- 
men as a class in India. I hate the ruthless exploitation 
of India even as | hate from the bottom of my heart the 
hideous system of untouchability for which millions of 
Hindus have made themselves responsible. But I do not 
hate the domineering Englishmen as | refuse to hate the 
domineering Hindus. I seek to reform them in all the 
loving ways that are open to me. My non-cooperation 
has its root not in hatred, but in love. My personal 
religion peremptorily forbids me to hate anybody. I 
learnt this simple yet grand doctrine when | was twelve 
years old, through a school book, and the conviction has 
persisted up to now. It is daily growing on me. It isa 
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burning passion with me. beg therefore to assure every 
Englishman, who like these friends-have misunderstood 
me, that I shall never be guilty of hating Englishmen 
even though I might have to fight them fiercely, even as 
I did in 1921. It will be a non-violent fight, it will be 
clean, it will be truthful. 


Mine is not an exclusive love. I cannot love Mussal- 
mans or Hindus and hate Englishmen. For if I merely 
love Hindus and Mussalmans because their ways are on 
the whole pleasing to me, I shall soon begin to hate them 
when their ways displease me, as they may well do any 
moment. A love that is based on the goodness of those 
whom you love is a mercenery affair, whereas true love 
is self-effacing and demands no consideration. It is like 
that of a model Hindu wife, Sita, for instance, who loved 
Rama even whilst he bid her pass through a raging fire. 
It was well with Sita, for she knew what she was doing. 
She sacrificed herself out of her strength, not out of her 
weakness. Love is the strongest force the world posses- 
ses and yet it is the humblest imaginable. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, August 5, 1925. 


Love as the most abiding force of nationalism actually 
serves as a component of religion in practice. Gandhi 
enunciates this practice into greater and better poignance 
of humanism in the form of inherent divinity in man. His 
nationalism is, therefore, a pointer to human perfection in 
the exercise of human love and sympathy to accelerate the 
inherent divinity in every person. This is the true aspect of 
nationalism that incorporates religion not as an abstract 
force or as a supernatural power but as a genuine and 
natural force of the essence of humanism. This form of 
nationalism enhances nobility of mind and magnanimity 
of character that true religion always compliments 
humanity. 


Gandhi's own dream of nationalism has a deep and 
abiding concept of religion from this all embracing view of 
love. His entire political career is involved and merged in 
this spirit of unassuming and simple love for mankind, 
and, for this, his nationalism allows no geographical bar- 
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riers nor does it allow absence of the finer aspects of 
humanism that purify and sustain the greater visions of 
mankind for fullness and perfection in character and life. 


In his speech delivered on January 14, 1948, exactly 
seventeen days before his assassination at New Delhi he 
explicitly unfolds his dream of the conjoint spirit of 
nationalism baptised in the true spirit of nationalism: 


Before I ever Knew anything about my politics in my 
early youth, I dreamt the dream of communal unity of 
the heart. I shall jump in the evening of my life like a 
child, to feel the dream has been realized in this life. 
This wish for living the full span of life portrayed by the 
seers of old and which the seers permit us to set down 
at 125 years, will then revive. Who would not risk 
sacrificing his life for the realization of such a dream? 
Then we shall have real swaraj. Then, though legally and 
geographically we may still be two states, in daily life no 
one will think that we were two separate states. The vista 
before me seems to me to be, as it must be too you, too 
glorious to be true. And yet like a child in a famous 
picture, drawn by a famous painter, I shall not be happy, 
till I have got it. I live and I want to live for no lesser goal. 
Let the seekers from Pakistan help me to come as near 
the goal as it is humanly possible. A goal ceases to be 
one, when it is reached. The nearest approach is always 
possible. What I have said holds good, irrespective of 
whether others do it or not. It is open to every individual 
to purify himself or herself, so as to render him or her 
fit for that land of promise. I remember to have read, I 
forget now whether in the Delhi Fort or in the Agra Fort, 
when I visited them in 1896, a verse on one of the gates, 
which when translated reads: ‘If there is a paradise on 
earth, it is here, it is here, it is here.’ That Fort with all 
its magnificence at its best, was no paradise in my 
estimation. But I should love to see that verse with 
justice inscribed on the gates of Pakistan at all the 
entrances. In such a paradise, whether it is in the Union 
or in Pakistan, there will be neither paupers nor beg- 
gars, nor high nor low, neither millionaire employers nor 
half-starved employees, nor intoxicating drinks or 
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drugs. There will be the same respect for women as 
vouchsafed to men and the chastity and purity of men 
and women will be jealously guarded. Where every 
woman except one’s wife, will be treated by men of all 
religions, as mother, sister or daughter according to her 
age. Where there will be no untouchability and where 
there will be equal respect for all faiths. They will be all 
proudly, jealously and voluntarily bread labourers, I 
hope everyone who listens to me or reads these lines will 
forgive me if, stretched on my bed and basking in the 
sun, inhaling life giving sunshine, I allow myself to 
indulge in this ecstasy. Let this assure the doubters and 
sceptics that I have not the slightest desire that the fast 
should be ended as quickly as possible. It matters little 
if the ecstatic wishes of a foc! like me are never realized 
and the fast is never broken. Iam content to wait as long 
as it may be necessary, but it will hurt me to think that 
people have acted merely in order to save me. I claim 
that God has inspired this fast and it will be broken only 
when and if He wishes it. No human agency has ever 
been known to thwart nor will it ever thwart the Divine 
Will. 


—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting. 
Government of India, New Delhi, 
Vol.VIU, p. 256. 


The concept of Swadeshi as an essential component of 
nationalism has its basis, as Gandhi believes, on religion. 
In fact, religion acts as a guiding force of true swadeshi. It 
becomes an integral part of nationalism in the form of 
Swadeshi that caters to the needs and welfare of others 
prior to those of oneself. Swadeshi turns into a ‘dharma’ of 
nationalism as Gandhi characteristically refers to it as a 
natural offshoot of religion and emphasizes on the pursuit 
of Swadeshi from this spirit of nationalism by the religious 
leaders of the country: 


The idea of Swadeshi is of great importance and the 
progress of the country in dharma is bound up with it. 
A country which has forsaken Swaceshi can be said to 
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have no patriotic sentiment and will never be able to 
follow its dharma. We do not find this said in our 
shastras; on the contrary, it is even deduced from them 
that patriotism may be an obstacle on the path of 
dharma. This is an utterly absurd and misleading idea. 
Everyone ought to be mindful of his duty and failure to 
do so is to reduce the path ef karma to sheer confusion. 
In Jainism, the secret of this path is explained with 
much greater insight than in any other faith. Ifa man — 
is born in India, there must be some reason behind the 
fact; that being so, we need. to consider what is our 
especial duty. That duty is Swadeshi and is included in 
dharma. Jainism teaches compassion towards living 
creatures and the duty of non-violence; it even teaches 
the protection of violent animals against small crea- 
tures. This, however, is no justification for our neglect- 
ing the duty of compassion and non-violence towards 
human beings. If our neighbours are in pain or misfor- 
tune, it is our duty to share their suffering and help 
them. All over the world, the religious life has lost 
importance to such an extent that irreligion is spreading 
in the name of religion and men everywhere are deceiv- 
ing themselves. We claim to be men of dharma, whereas 
all our actions are tainted with adharma. We cannot 
claim to have followed dharma by earning money 
through adharma, and giving it in charity for promoting 
pious causes. Most of the people assembled here are 
traders by profession. We are told that trade cannat be 
carried on without some admixture of dishonesthy, I 
shall be plain and tell you that, if that is so, you had 
better give up grade. One’s dharma lies in refusing to 
forsake truth even if that means starving, and, unless 
we live in this manner, dharma will not be the central 
purpose of our lives. 


There is a painful thing I am obliged to mention, and 
it is that our religious leaders, whose duty it is to 
enlighten people, have forgotten that duty. This is true, 
however much it may hurt us. Religious leaders have it 
in them to set an example to their followers by their 
conduct. Mere preaching will have no effect on those 
who assemble to their discourses. Religious teachers, 
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too, should follow the rule of swadeshi. They have plenty 
of time on hand. They should take to the spinning wheel 
and spin and thus set an example to their followers. 
More than in the repetition of Rama as they tell the 
beads, in the music of the spinning wheel will they hear 
the voice of the atman with a beauty of its own. 


—M.K. Gandhi: "Swadeshi", quoted. from V.V. Ramana 
Murty (Ed.): Essential Writings, Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, New Delhi, 1970, pp. 
204-205. 


Dignity of labour as a means of understanding and 
appreciating nationalism from the context of true religion 
has a far-reaching effect in human life. Gandhi steers 
nationalism towards this dignity of labour which is indeed 
an observance, in practice of Non-violence, Truth and even 
brahmacharya naturally. A_ practical concept of 
nationalism thus designed in the spirit of bread labour 
brings forth a sense of dignity of human relationship which 
is a true indicator of practical religion. As a matter of fact, 
the religion of man in the form of honouring everyone 
irrespective of caste, creed, community etc., and sharing 
the fruits of labour together with a divine yearning for 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness of life are the most positive 
and worthwhile perspectives of religion towards which 
Gandhi draws our attention. As he significantly states: 


There is a world-wide conflict between capital and 
labour, and the poor envy the rich. If all worked for the 
bread, distinctions of rank would be obliterated; the rich 
would still be there, but they would deem themselves 
only trustees of their property, and would use it mainly 
in the public interest. 


Bread labour is a veritable blessing to one who would 
observe Non-violence, worship Truth, and make the 
observance of brahmacharya a natural act. This labour 
can truly be related to agriculture alone. But. at present 
at any rate, everybody is not in a position to take it. A 
person can therefore spin or weave, or take up carpentry 
or smithery, instead of tilling the soil always regarding 
agriculture however to be the ideal. Everyone must be 
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his own scavenger. Evacuation is as necessary as eating; 
and the best thing would be for everyone to dispose of 
his own waste. If this is impossible, each family should 
see to its own scavenging. I have felt for years, that there 
must be something radically wrong, where scavenging 
has been made the concern of a separate class in a 
society. We have no historical record of the man, who 
first assigned the lowest status to this essential sanitary 
service. Whoever he was, he by no means did us a good. 
We should, from our very childhood, have the idea 
impressed upon our minds that we are all scavengers, 
and the easiest way of doing so is, for every one who has 
realized this, to commence bread labour as a scavenger. 
Scavenging, thus intelligently taken up, will help one to 
a true appreciation of the equality of man. 


—M.K. Gandhi: From Yeravda Mandir, Navajivan Publish- 
ing House, Ahmedabad, 1935. P. 291. 


To look upon equality of man from the standpoint of 
being man and to honour man as an embodiment of the All 
Beautiful are the essential points of departure in Gandhi's 
views on nationalism that incorporate the ideas of self- 
respect, self-dependence and self-advancement. As an 
iconoclast in nationalism, he forces the principle of self-es- 
teem in people of all walks of life to preach the doctrine of 
work as worship which truly signifies one of his fundamen- 
tal experiments of religion in practice. This practical 
religion through nationalism necessitates a disciplined 
approach ably and wofthily backed by quality and cohesion 
in every endeavour at achieving fullness of personality — 
the zenith of national excellence by means ofa constructive 
approach to work. Gandhi's own interpretation to negotiate 
these ends in view is very significant: 


I attach the highest importance to quality, irrespective 
almost of quantity, the more so for Indian conditions. In 
the midst of suspicion, discord, antagonistic interests, 
superstition, fear, distrust and the like, there is not only 
no safety in numbers but there may be even danger in 
them. Who does not know how often numbers have embar- 
rassed us during the past four years? Numbers become 
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irresistible when they act as one man under exact dis- 
cipline. They are a self-destroying force when each pulls 
his own way or when no one knows which way to pull. 


I am convinced that there is safety in fewness so long as 
we have not yet evolved cohesion, exactness and intelligent 
co-operation and responsiveness. One virtuous son is bet- 
ter than one hundred loafers. Five Pandavas were more 
than a match for one hundred Kauravas. A disciplined 
army of a few hundred picked men has at times without 
number routed countless undisciplined hordes. 


Do we believe in the paramount value of the spinning 
wheel? Then we must adopt it whether we are few or many. 
Do we believe in the necessity, in terms of swaraj, of 
removing the curse of untouchability? Then we may not 
surrender, though we may be overwhelmed. Do we regard 
Hindu-Muslim unity as absolutely necessary for the attain- 
ment of swaraj? Then we must stake much to achieve it. 
We may not be satisfied with a sham. We must have the 
real coin or none. 


If twelve thousand men and women, Nay, two thousand 
men and women, can be induced vigorously to work the 
constructive programme, things will immediately wear a 
different aspect. Throughout my wanderings, I have 
noticed a lamentable dearth of workers — brave, honest, 
self-sacrificing, self-reliant and with confidence in them- 
selves and the mission. The harvest is indeed rich but the 
labourers are few. 


We want not excitement at the present moment but calm, 
constructive work. It is a laborious task, it is stupendous. 
But it is not beyond our capacity. It need not even take 
time. What hinders progress is definiteness. The verbal 
assent without practical performance embarrasses. I plead 
for quality and quality alone. 


—M.K. Gandhi: "Quantity Vs. Quality". quoted from V. V. 
Ramana Murti (Ed): Gandhi : Essential 
Writings. Gandhi Peace Foundation, New 
Delhi, 1970, pp. 255-56. 


To replace indiscipline and chaos in service by quality is 
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to replace disharmony and ukase in nationalism. Hence, 
the importance of religion in nationalism. 


Gandhi emphasizes on devotion to service in nationalism 
as an abiding component of religion to bring about a 
definite change of human destiny. The duty of sacrifice as 
a fundamental principle of nationalism as he conceives is 
the duty backed by a strong religious mission. It is to share 
in the conjoint aspect of nationalism. This sacrifice has 
been particularly highlighted in his concept of Bread 
labour which is actually. a pointer to supplement and 
enrich intellectual labour. 


It is, indeed, a revolution in the concept of practical 
nationalism when Gandhi synchronizes it with the practi- 
cal aspects of religion in the forms of discipline, obedience 
and service towards the millions of people in the society. 
The Village Industries Association as he designs bears 
testimony to religion in nationalism as an experiment of 
practice in Truth and Bread labour: 


"Brahma has created his people with the duty of 
sacrifice laid upon them and said, ‘By this do you 
flourish. Let it be the fulfiller of all your desires’. ... He 
who eats without performing this sacrifice eats stolen 
bread," Satis says the Gita. ‘Earn thy bread by the sweat 

row’, says the Bible. Sacrifices may be of many 
kinds. One of them may well be of Bread labour. If all 
laboured for their bread and no more, then there would 
be enough food and enough leisure for all. Then there 
would be no cry of over-population, no disease and no 
such misery as we see around. Such labour will be the 
highest form of sacrifice. Men will no doubt do many 
other things either through their bodies or through their 
minds, but all this will be labour of love for the common 
good. There will then be no rich and no poor, none high 
and none low, no touchable and no untouchable. 


This may be an unattainable ideal. But we need not, 
therefore, cease to strive for it. Even if without fulfilling 
the whole law of sacrifice, that is, the law of our being, 
we performed physical labour enough for our daily 
bread, we. should go a long way towards the ideal. 
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If we did so, our wants would be minimized, our food 
would be simple. We should then eat to live, not live to 
eat. Let anyone who doubts the accuracy of this proposi- 
tion try to sweat for his bread, he will derive the greatest 
relish from the productions of his labour, improve his 
health and discover that many things he took were 
superfluities. 


Mere mental, that is, intellectual labour is for the soul 
and is its own satisfaction. It should never demand 
payment. In the ideal state, doctors, lawyers and the like 
will work solely for the benefit of society, not for self. 
Obedience to law of Bread labour will bring about a 
silent revolution in the structure of society. Men’s tri- 
umph will consist in substituting the struggle for exist- 
ence by the struggle for mutual service. The law of the 
brute will be replaced by the law of man. 


Return to the villages means a definite voluntary 
recognition of the duty of Bread labour and all it con- 
notes. But say the critic, ‘Millions of India’s children are 
today living in the village and yet they are living a life of 
semi-starvation’. This, alas, is but too true. Fortunately 
we know that theirs is not voluntary obedience. They 
would perhaps shirk body labour if they could, and even 
rush to the nearest city if they could be accommodated 
in it. Compulsory obedience to a master is a state of 
slavery, willing obedience to one’s father is the glory of 
sonship. Similarly compulsory obedience to the law of 
Bread labour breeds poverty, disease and discontent. It 
is a state of slavery. Willing obedience to it must bring 
contentment and health. And it is a health which is real 
wealth, not pieces of silver and gold. The Village In- 
dustries Association is an experiment in willing Bread 
labour. 3 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, June 29, 1935. 


A willing obedience to Bread labour for the welfare of the 
individual as well as the society makes room for a positive 
national consciousness that has its deeper roots at the 
finer components of religion. These are self-understanding, 
self-esteem and self-development along with the most 
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cherished fruit of altruism: sarve sukhino bhavantu — let 
-each of us be happy. 


The spirit of altruism for a synthesis of nationalism and 
practical religion has also been geared to the Gandhian 
experimentation with the Charkha — the spinning wheel. 
Quite alien from the bare sense of utilitarianism often 
blurring the image and vision of Gandhi as a religious 
nationalist—par excellence the infusing of the spirit of true 
religion through introduction of the spinning-wheel is yet 
to be appropriately evaluated. A symbol not of ‘commercial 
war’ but of unparalleled ‘commercial peace’ and a message 
never of ‘ill-will towards the nations of the earth but of 
good-will and self-help’ it stands for a religious determina- 
tion which Gandhi as an incomparable champion of 
nationalism characteristically emphasizes as follows: 


The Charkha is a useful and indispensable article for 
every home. It is a symbol of the nation’s prosperity and 
therefore freedom. It is a symbol not of commercial war 
but of commercial peace. It bears not a message of ill-will 
towards the nations of the earth but of good-will and 
self-help. It will not need a navy threatening a world’s 
peace and exploiting its resources; but it needs the 
religious determination of millions to spin their yarn in 
their own homes as today they cook their food in/their 
own homes. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, December 8, 1921 


The religion of looking within in order to find out the true 
spirit of nationalism is long overdue. Gandhi guides 
mankind towards the direction of that nationalism which 
will allow every one to continually strive for self-purifica- 
tion and self-consciousness to encounter the All True, All 
Good, All Beautiful. 


Are we sincere followers? 


CHAPTER VII 


Non-violence and Religion : 
Gandhian Strategies 


If religion is best explained and elucidated by Gandhi by 
means of his life-long untiring endeavour of truth-force 
which he also characterizes as soul-force, it is his unique 
experimentation with the multi-dimensional spirit of non- 
violence. It is this spirit of non-violence which, as he 
strongly believes and advocates, brings about endless 
revolution both within and outside humanity. That the 
divinity of man is undeniable makes him more devotional 
to the inner spirit of religion than mere fanaticism and 
fundamentalism in the name of religion which, in reality, 
is irreligion. 


Quite averse to the stereotyped concepts of religion that, 
more often than not, damage the true image of man the 
divine, Gandhi identifies religion with Truth which is God, 
and the God of Truth is always in efflorescence when one 
endears and sticks to the spirit of non-violence. Hence, 
non-violence the true image of religion in man. Gandhi, of 
course, makes an added endeavour to adorn non-violence 
with life. It not only acts as an agent of religion but 
permeates the soul within from every possible point of view 
of dedication to the All Serene. Here, indeed, he makes a 
prominent point of departure in practicising non-violence 
as a practical force of religion. Religion, then, is released 
from orthodoxy and merges in a radical approach to bring 
about desirable changes in human behaviour. It enters 
deep into the core of human sensibilities both apparent and 
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intrinsic and alllows the mind to have a serene role in 
negotiating every form of ukase either within or derived 
from the world of action and emotion displayed in diverse 
forms. Non-violence has indeed an inherent moral and 
religious force which enkindles man to merge in divine love 
and respect for mankind. It is a vehicle through which man 
identifies and adores man as an embodiment of God — 
Naranarayan, In a private letter written from Sevagram on 
June 1, 1942, Gandhi elucidates this synchronization 
between non-violence and religion: 


It is unnecessary to believe in an extra mundane 
power called God in order to sustain our faith in ahimsa. 
But God is not a Power residing in the clouds. God is an 
unseen Power residing within us and nearer to us than 
finger-nails to'the flesh. There are many powers lying 
hidden within us and we discover them by constant 
struggle. Even so may we find this Supreme Power if we 
make diligent search with the fixed determination to find 
Him. One such way is the way of ahimsa. It is so very 
necessary because God is in every one of us and, there- 
fore, we have to identify ourselves with every human 
being without exception. This is called cohesion or 
attraction in scientific language. In the popular lan- 
guage it is called love. It blinds us to one another and 
to God. Ahimsa and love are one and the same thing. 


Most often characterized as a feeble method of sub- 
mission, non-violence as an intrinsic force of religion is 
to awaken the true spirit of consciousness in everyone. 
It elevates both the inflictor of violence and the inflicted 
by eliminating the fury or orgy of violence and place 
instead the spirit of: love and peace which are the 
practical aspects of religion. Such a form of non-violence 
adorns peace everywhere. As Gandhi asserts, 


Non-violence is not an easy thing to understand, still 
less to practise, weak as we are. We must all act prayer- 
fully and humbly and continually, asking God to open 
the eyes of our understanding being ever ready to act 
according to the light as we daily receive it. My task as 
a lover and promoter of peace, therefore, today consists 
in unflinching devotion to non-violence in the prosecu- 
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tion of the campaign for regarding our liberty. And if 
India succeeds in so regaining it, it will be the greatest 
contribution to the world peace. 


—R. K. Prabhu & The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, Ox- 
U.R. Rao ford University Press, London, 1945, 
(Compiled) p. 58. 


Unlike other politicians and thinkers, religious or other- 
wise, Gandhi devotes himself wholeheartedly to non- 
violence as the indivisible part of Truth which he identifies 
and adores as God: Moreover, he practises non-violence as 
an inseparable part of religion to bring home to this fact 
that mankind knows how to idealise or destroy the very 
concept of God which lies dormant in the multi-dimen- 
sional avenues and approaches to life — a fact that indi- 
cates a_ significant departure from contemporary 
politico-philosophical thoughts and ideologies.* He also 
follows the principle of non-violence as a great religious 
force because it enables everyone to unfold the invaluable 
divinity in him in as best a way as possible. How does 
Gandhi himself explain the concept of non-violence as a 
distinctive and strategic force blessed with the finer aspects 
- of religion? His concrete suggestions to these askances in 


*Santha Rungachari makes an indepth analysis on this point: 


Politicians never mention God. For one thing, there is no 
context in political thought, speech or action in which God will 
fit. For another, politicians have always to be so careful not to 
_ upset their audiences in any way. That audience is going to vote 
at the next election; it belongs to many religions and worships a 
variety of gods; so best omit all references to divinity. Politicians 
the world over, except those in theocratic countries, give God a 
wide berth or no berth in their speeches. Their mention of religion 
itself is carefully confined to the context of religious tolerance. 
Sometimes. at important national functions, God in the form of 
a nameless, unpatented, disinfected, sterilized, Constitution 
created entity is invoked formally to help His elected staff on the 
earth below to dispense cost of living, justice, selective-equality 
and franchise for all. It is all part of civilized convention. 


Almost the only man in recent times, at least in India and 
probably over a great part of the world also, who broke this 
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his words are significant: 


(1) Non-violence implies as complete seli-purification 
as is humanly possible. 


(2) Man for man the strength of non-violence is in 
exact proportion to the ability, not the will, of the 
non-violent person to inflict violence. 


(3) Non-violence is without exception superior to 
violence, i.e., the power at the disposal of a non-violent 
person is always greater than he would have if he was 
violent. i 


(4) There is no such thing as defeat in non-violence. 
The end of violence is surest defeat. 


(5) The ultimate end of non-violence is surest victory 
if such a term may be used of non-violence. In reality 
where there is no sense of defeat, there is no sense of . 
victory. 3 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, October 12, 1935. 


What transpires from the concrete suggestions as above 
is that Gandhi considers non-violence as a strategic force 
of religion that stimulates and guides human activities and 
human consciousness. It serves as a saviour in the form of 


convention publicly was Mahatma Gandhi. He was not only 
deeply religious himself — though not in a temple-going, idol- 
worshipping sense — he promoted the precept and practice ofa 
kind of universal religion among the people. He conducted prayers 
in public. He quoted scriptures often not as a philosopher does 
to prove a theological or metaphysical point, but as a practising 
devotee to explain an ethical. proposition. His everyday life had 
the disciplined, austere routine of a sanyasi living in a hermitage. 
He called his many semi-permanent residences ashrams. His 
inflexible moral sense. which illumined his every thought, word 
and deed. was derived directly from his intense, abiding faith in 
God. 


What was Gandhi's religion and who were his gods? Was he. 
many people have even asked. a religious fanatic whose mission 
had dragged him into politics? Or. was he a cunning politician 
who used religion to get the people behind him? Once, when asked 
whether the origin of his philosophy of non-violence for which he 
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_ self-purification to remove the innumerable blemishes of 
human character, safeguards the self from violence that 
negates control of passion and possibilities of eradicating 
shortcomings of human sensibilities and accepts defeat 
only to pave surest paths to victory. Complete non-violence 
leads to illumination of the finer visions of religion that 
indicates one’s victory over self-exploitation and as such 
one’s maintenance and exercise of one’s soul in purity and 
perfection. Therefore, the primary condition of the practice 
of non-violence as Gandhi points out is to nourish and 
accelerate a living faith in recognition and respect of the 
soul that is all the time invaluable and eternal. In his own 
words: 


We have to make truth and non-violence, not matter 
for mere individual practice but for practice by groups 
and communities and nations. That at any rate is my 
dream. I shall live and die in trying to realize it. My faith 
helps me to discover new truths every day. Ahimsa is 
the attribute of the soul, and therefore, to be practised 
by everybody in all the affairs of life. If it cannot be 
practised in all departments, it has no practical value. 


—M.K.Gandhi : Harijan, March 2, 1940. 


Elsewhere, he concretizes non-violence as ‘a recognition 
of the existence of the soul as apart from the body’: 


The only condition of a successful use of this force is a 
recognition of the existence of the soul as apart from the 
body and its permanent nature. And this recognition must 
amount to a living faith and not mere intellectual grasp. 


is best known abroad, was religious. social or political, he 
answered. "It is purely religious", and followed it up with a 
statement of faith. "For me every, the tiniest activity is governed 
by what I consider to be my religion." 


It is in this phrase. "What I consider", that lies the body of 
Gandhi's religious belief. 


—Santha Rungachari: "Gandhi and Religion". Pilgrim Cen- 
| tenary : A Remembrance. Gandhi 
Peace Foundation, New Delhi. 1973, 

pp. 186-188. 
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—M.K. Gandhi: Speeches and Writings of Mahatma 
Gandhi, G.A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 
1934, p. 166. 


The religious idea of renunciation as set forth in non- 
violence in the form of Satyagraha as Gandhi applies as a 
strategic force of life has its foundation on the Indian 
philosophy of goodness, reverence, love and truth. It also 
has its deep religious commitment to the Sermon on the 
Mount that, as he admits "went straight to my heart".* 
Renunciation, the highest. form of religion as he strongly 
advocates is the greatest lesson of non-violence that acts 
like a magic spell and brings about a reconciliation between 
the oppressor and the oppressed. That religion makes 
inroads to inner awakening is to be caught in the right 
spirit of non-violence which is never equivalent to or in- 
fluenced by cowardice. Gandhi believes and practises non- 
violence as an antidote to cowardice that brings penury and 
sufferings to humanity. Cowardice is averse to true religion 
that promises poignance and enrichment of the soul. 
Gandhi himself explains the illimitable force of active non- 
violence that teaches the concept of religion as a soul- 
force: 


I recall particularly one experience that changed the 
course of my life. That experience fell to my lot seven 
days after I arrived in South Africa.*** On the train I had 
a first-class ticket, but not a bed ticket. At Moritzburg, 
where the beddings were issued, the guard came and 


*While summing up the contributions of Mahatma Gandhi, E. 
Stanley Jones refers to the hymn that serves as a guiding principle 
of Gandhi's religion of satyagraha and delineates on the lesson of 
the New Testament from where Gandhi has learnt renunciation 
‘the highest form of religion’: 


I would sum up the five great contributions which Mahatma 
Gandhi gave to the world as follows: : 


1. A new spirit and technique — Satyagraha. 


2. The emphasis that the moral universe is one and that the 
morals of the individual, group and nation must be the same. 


3. His insistence that the means and the ends must be 
consistent. 
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turned me out and asked me to go to the van compart- 
ment. I would not go, and the train steamed away, 
leaving me in the shivering cold. Now the creative ex- 
perience comes there. I was afraid for my very life. I 
entered the dark waiting-room. There was a white man 
in the room. I was afraid of him. What is my duty? I 
asked myself. Should I go back to India, or should I go 
forward, with God as my helper, and face whatever is in 
store for me? I decided to stay and suffer. My active non- 
violence began from that date. And God put me through 
the test during that journey. I was severely assaulted by 
the coach- attendant for my moving from the seat he 
had given me. (He was given slap after slap). That was 
one of the richest experiences of my life. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan. December 10, 1938. 


Regardless of God as a Person and devoted to God as the 
most serene manifestation of Truth, Gandhi equates non- 
violence as a Truth force and believes that the Cosmic 


4. He held no ideals he did not embody, or was not in the 
process of embodying. 


5. A willingness to suffer and die for his principles. These are 
the five great things he gave, but the greatest of these is 
Satyagraha. 


The idea of Satyagraha slowly evolved and then took possession 
of him. The germ of the idea was given him in a Gujarati hymn. 
He says of it: 


"For a bowl of water give me a goodly meal; 
For a kindly greeting bow thou down with zeal; 
For a simple penny pay thou back with gold; 

If thy life be rescued, life do not withhold. 
Thus the words and actions of the wise regard; 
Every little service ten-fold they reward. 

But the truly noble know all men as one, 

And return with gladness good for evil done." 


The germ of the idea came from this hymn, "but it was the New 
Testament that fixed it in my heart",. says Gandhi. "The Sermon 
on the Mount went straight to my heart. The verses, ‘But I say 
unto you, that ye resist not evil : but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man 
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forces are working through him in the form of non-violence. 
As an ardent follower of Truth in the form of non-violence 
he upholds religion as a practical force of the ascent of man. 
Backed by a strong and intensely personal religious faith,* 
he adorns non-violence with the simplicity and serenity of 
God, the Eternal Guide of Light. And so, fear fails to make 
any avenue in his religion of non-violence, nor does he 
allow Truth to be tarnished by meanness, opportunism, 
flattery or whatsoever under any circumstances. Being 
thus guided by the essential forewarnings for the efflores- 
cence of the most desirable and appropriate components 
of the ascent of man, the spirit of non-violence as Gandhi 
explains and works out in terms of practice all through his 
life and action remains unparalleled and unending. He 
frankly admits human limitations in practising complete 
non-violence as guided by or as a true representative of 
religion. He also admits the pitfalls of Swaraj as a means 
of non-violence being ably guided by or a representative of 
religion. But then, the way to complete non-violence is the 
only way to visualize the presence of God within everyone 
begause it is the ‘blessed and indescribable sinless state’. 
As he elucidates, 


Under Swaraj of my dream there is no necessity for 
arms at all. But I do not expect that my dream to 
materialize in its fulness as a result of the present effort, 


takes away thy coat let him have thy cloak too’, delighted me 
beyond measure." 


—E. Stanley Jones :: Mahatma Gandhi An Interpretation, 
Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1948, 
,pp. 108- 109. 


*Gandhi's religious personality is steered by the Christian 
hymn, referred to as follows, which was not only his favourite 
one but also an abiding source of inspiration in harmonizing 
religion and non-violence: 


Lead, Kindly Light 

Lead, Kindly Light, amid th’ encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on: 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on! 
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first because the present effort is not directed to that 
end as an immediate goal and secondly because I do not 
consider myself advanced enough to be able to prescribe 
a detailed course of conduct to the nation for such 
preparation. I am still myself too full of passion and 
other frailties of human nature to feel the call or the 
capacity. All I claim for myself is, that I am incessantly 
trying to overcome every one of my weakness. I have 
attained great capacity, I believe, for suppressing and 
curbing my sense. I believe it to be possible for every 
human being to attain that blessed and indescribable 
sinless state in which he feels within himself the 
presence of God to the exclusion of everything else. It is, 
I must confess, as yet a distant scene. And therefore, it 
is not possible for me to show the nation a present way 
to complete non-violence, in practice. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, November 17, 1921. 


The inherent religious vision of non-violence as Gandhi 
devotedly encapsulates within his theory and practice of 
non-violence has been exquisitely spelt out earlier as follows: 


Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me. 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path; but now 
Lead Thou me on! 

I loved the garish day; and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 
So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, O’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


-J.H. Newman 
—Quoted from Vincent Sheean : Lead, Kindly Light, Cassell 


& Co, London. 1950, P. 
384. 
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My conception of ahimsa impels me always to dis- 
sociate myself from almost every one of the activities I 
am engaged in. My soul refuses to be satisfied so long 
as it is a helpless witness of a single wrong or a single 
misery. But it is not possible for me, a weak, frail, 
miserable being, to mend every wrong or to hold myself 
free of blame for all the wrong I see. The spirit in me 
pulls one way, the flesh in me pulls in the opposite 
direction. There is freedom from the action of these two 
forces, but that freedom is attainable only by slow and 
painful stages. I cannot attain freedom by a mechanical 
refusal to act, but only by intelligent action in a 
detached manner. This struggle resolves itself into an 
incessant crucifixion of the flesh so that the spirit may 
become entirely free. 


* x 3 


I was again an ordinary citizen no wiser than my 
fellows, myself believing in ahimsa and the rest not 
believing in it at all but refusing to do their duty of 
assisting the Government because they were actuated 
by anger and malice. They were refusing out of their 

_ ignorance and weakness. As a fellow worker, it became 
my duty to guide them aright. I therefore placed before 
them their clear duty, explained the doctrine of ahimsa 
to them and let them make their choice which they did. 


— Ibid. 


In inner feeling of the mind, non-violence as Gandhi 
conceives and translates into practice is a religious com-— 
ponent of love and charity. The positive concept of non- 
violence as he endears and practises with utmost devotion is 
nursled in the Hindu-Buddhist religious concepts as follows: 


(a) Jiva daya or bhutu daya (compassion for the living 
beings); 

(b) Maitri (friendliness); 

(c) Karuna (compassion). 


Bearing in mind that life is precious and everyone must 
cultivate the spirit of awe and reverence towards the in- 
herent divinity in right earnest, Gandhi upholds non- 
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violence as a great religious force for regeneration of 
mankind. He even goes a step further in encountering the 
consequences of non-violence whatsoever and howsoever 
because his deep and inseparable faith in the fusion of 
religion and non-violence does not allow futility as the 
end-point of his endeavour. As a matter of fact, his 
philosophy of non-violence is the philosophy of religion 
that teaches to honour the inherent divinity in every one. 
As he significantly observes, 


Man and his deed are two distinct things. It is quite 
proper to resist and attack a ‘system, but to resist and 
attack its author is tantamount to resisting and attack- 
ing oneself. For we are all tarred with the same brush, 
and are all children of one and the same creator, and as 
such the divine powers within us are infinite. To slight 
a single human being is to slight those divine powers, 
and thus to harm not only that being but with him the 
whole world. 


—M.K. Gandhi: An Autobiography, Navajivan Publishing 
House. Ahmedabad, 1948. P. 615. 


_ To stick to the principle of non-violence is as Gandhi 
advocates, to stick to the principle of religion. It is the 
religion of the beyonding of ‘greatest good of the greatest 
number’. It is that concept of goodness that enriches the 
human endeavour for inward excellence. It is the beyond- 
ing of utilitarianism that ultimately prepares everyone for 
a greater sacrifice. Gandhi makes a telling analysis: 


A votary ofahimsa cannot subscribe to the utilitarian 
formula (of the greatest good of the greatest number). 
He will strive for the greatest good of all and die in the 
attempt to realize the ideai. Ne will therefore be willing 
tc die, so that the others may live. He will serve himself 
with the rest, by himself dying. The greatest good of all 
inevitably includes the good of the greatest number, and 
therefore, he and the utilitarian will converge in many 
points in their career but there does come a time when 
they must part company, and even work in opposite 
directions. The utilitarian to be logical will never 
sacrifice himself. The absolutist will even sacrifice him- 
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self. 
—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, December 9, 1926. 


The religious concept of tejas (force) is an absolute 
ingradient in the fundamental concept of non-violence as 
Gandhi upholds all the time. Not meekness or feebleness 
but the positive application of soul-force or Truth-force is 
that which truly explains his approach to non-violence. 
True non-violence always maintains this inward force to 
sustain and manifest even under trying circumstances. 
Gandhi makes a concrete exposition on this point: 


An evil returned by another evil only succeeded in 
multiplying it, instead of leading to its reduction. It was 
a universal law that violence would never be quenched 
by superior violence but could only be quenched by 
non-violence or non-resistance. But the true meaning 
of non-resistance had often been misunderstood or even 
distorted. It never implied that a non-violent man 
should bend before the violence of an aggressor. While 
not returning, the latter's violence by violence, he 
should refuse to submit to the latter’s illegitimate 
demand even to the point of death. That was the true 
meaning of non-resistance. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, March 30, 1947. 


Acknowledging his indebtedness to the Western and the 
Eastern religious principles of non-violence.* Gandhi 
strives to follow the intrinsic religious value of non-violence 
as a progressive force for reawakening of consciousness. 


*In delineating with the background of Gandhian non-violence, 
Asha Rani delves deep into the diverse influences of different 
religions on Gandhi's theory and practice of non-violence as follows: 


Non-violence stands for eradication of violence ingrained in the 
character of a person. Such violence disturbs the mental 
equipoise, and instigates a man to indulge in acts of injustice and 
violation of truth. Gandhiji appreciated the importance of 
non-violence as a principle of purification. 


* * * 


The life of Christ as a saviour of the lowly and the lost inspired 
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He highlights religion in non-violence not as a means to an 
end but an end in itself. This means that in incorporating 
religion as a strategic principle of non-violence, he makes 
a fusion between non-violence and religion which turns out 
to be summum bonum of,humanity. Moreover, he sticks to 
religion in the principle and practice of non-violence be- 
cause he makes no difference betwéen, Truth and non- 
violence which actually stands for God. 


The idea of non-violence thus crystallized in the vision 
of God allows one to be a strict follower of Truth, Goodness 
and Beauty that represent every religion. Gandhi advocates 
for that crystallized non-violence which allows efflores- 
cence of Truth, Beauty and Goodness in oneself as well as 
in others. This ensures self-esteem and self-discipline 
which are, indeed, the genuine outcomes of non-violence. 
This is the gift of non-violence. Hence, the importance of 
the ideals of non-violence through religion that paves 
avenues of self-control and self-discipline. Gandhi charac- 
teristically analyses this viewpoint of self-discipline as one 
of the fundamental strategies of non-violence nursled in 
true religion: 


‘Mahatma Gandhi. Christ propagated the doctrine of returning good 
for evil for the establishment of Kindgom of God on earth. He wanted 
Jews to renounce violence and convert foes into friends by the 
technique of love and non-violence. ...Christ’s influence on Gandhi, 
though vital and far reaching, was, therefore, bound to be limited in 
character. In brief, Gandhiji appears to drive some of the positive 
aspects of his non-violence from the life and preachings of Christ. 


= * * 


It was Tolstoy who touched "the inner being" of Mahatma 
Gandhi. He was one of the three moderns who exerted the greatest 
influence of Gandhiji. Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is Within you 
cured Gandhiji’s scepticism and made him "a firm believer in 
Ahimsa". But Gandhiji in his non-violence was not a thorough- 
going Tolstoyan. His non-violence was far more practical and 
adopted an attitude of compromise in non-essentials. Tolstoy’s 
concept of "manual labour" and simple life led Gandhiji to emulate 
the Russian saint on his farm named after Tolstoy. 


While discovering the key to the influences which worked on 
Gandhiji, we may say that the traditional Indian influences 
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All power comes from the preservation of and sub- 
limation of the vitality that is responsible for the crea- 
tion of life. This vitality is continuously and even 
unconsciously dissipated by evil or even rambling, dis- 
orderly, unwanted thoughts. And since thought is the 
root of all speech and action, the quality of the latter 
corresponds to that of the former. Hence perfectly con- 
trolled thought is itself power of the highest potency and 
becomes self-acting. ...If man is after the image of God, 
he has but to will a thing in the limited sphere allotted 
to him and it becomes. Such power is impossible in one 
who dissipates his energy in any way whatsoever. 


—Pyarelal : Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase. Nav ajivan 
Publishing House, Ahmedabad, 1956. Vol. I.. p. 
573. 


To attain perfect control over thought and action is to 
attain the blessings of the All True, and this is possible only 
when one attains the light of erudition to love everyone even 
when the beloved hates. To win over hatred through love 


prepared the background while stimulus for their reformation along 
Gandhian lines came chiefly from the West, either through personal 
contact or from reading. The reformulated concepts of the Mahatma, 
chiefly derived from the Indian sources, were cemented by the 
concrete of the Occidental and non-Indian philosophies. The study 
of the Sermon on the Mount reminded Gandhiji of the Gujarati verses 
he had learnt as a child. The message of Jesus of Nazareth. the Son 
of Peace, was little understood in Europe, and light upon it may have 
to be thrown, from the East. Gandhi believed. 


Gandhiji took the injunction of the Gita to heart. He had to 
discipline himself before he could become a Karmayogi. As a first 
step. he divested himself of pride. violence. anger. and desire: in 
their place he cultivated Satya. ahimsa, brahmacharya and 
aparigraha. But of these. he primarily exalted truth and 
non-violence. Truth was his goal and non-violence his means. He 
believed that when one wanted "to find Truth as God the only 
means is Love i.e. non-violence". 


—Asha Rani: Gandhian Non-violence and India’s Freedom 
Struggle, Shree Publishing House, Delhi. 
1981. pp. 58- 60. 
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is to win over human passions uncontrolled and, therefore, 
harmful to humanity. Gandhi introduces non-violence to 
actualize love in action which is, indeed, actualization of 
divinity in the practice of purity and poignance. This is 
religion. This is nothing new because this incorporates all 
the inner sensibilities of man that heighten humanity by 
self-control and self-discipline. At the-same time, this is 
altogether new because religion rightly merges in non- 
violence — an experiment par excellence to which Gandhi 
is incomparably and endlessly devoted. 


Being nursled by such a religion of efflorescence of 
universal sensibilities, non-violence makes a newer adven- 
ture in the transcendence of man. Christened in the finer 
visions of religion, it allows intuition to have its sound 
revival and excellence of the non-being where science is yet 
to miserably lag behind.* It is an endless experiment on the 
undefinable whole which, indeed, is the goal of religion. It 
makes a new adventure into the formless core of life where 
science in the ordinary sense remains inactive and perhaps 
inoperative. It makes a new beginning for which Gandhi 
allows it to be very flexible and easily approachable. Non- 
violence, then, is an adoring partner to one’s perfection in 
life by dint of making a continual endeavour in the pursuit 
of sage-knowledge in practice. 


*R.G.H. Siu, the celebrated Chinese scientist. makes 
significant and interesting study of Taoism where he refers to the 
limitations of science and the superiority of non-being which is 
transcendental. and which is an outcome of sage-knowledge: 


Rational knowledge is rational only because it is obtainable 
through reason. The others obtainable through means other than 
reason are not irrational; they are extra-rational.**** 


Broadly speaking. intellectual progress is an advancement in 
concepts which man had formulated and handed down. But let 
us dissect the statement further. We should contrast rational 
knowledge and intituive knowledge. The role of discovery is quite 
different in these two forms. In rational knowledge it plays a 
prominent part. This is where science has contributed greatly. In 
intuitive knowledge. discovery. of the patent variety, plays a 
minor role. Science has not accelerated human development in 
this area. If anything. she may have dulled man’s sensibilities to 
intuitive riches by her passive and. in some _ instance, 
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Why does Gandhi give so much importance to the pur- 
suit of sage-knowledge to maintain the religion of non- 
violence? Why does he want to give a reply to violence by 
non-violence? The answers are simple. He, himself, ex- 
plains and categorically asserts that the religion of non- 
violence is the religion of forgiveness that is more powerful 
than physical or brute force. It is more effective in winning 
over the hearts of the enemies and replacing love where 
hatred ignites violence. Gandhi also maintains that as a 
practical religion of man, non-violence uses forgiveness as 
one of the objectives of manifestation of the inner spirit of 
mankind. It is the spirit of excellence of mankind in purity 
of thought and action. As such, the religion of non-violence 
embraces one and all. As he characteristically spells out, 


Strength does not come from physical capacity. It 
comes from an indomitable will. An overage Zulu is any 
way more than a match for an average Englishman in 
bodily capacity. But he flees from an English boy be- 
cause he fears the boy’s revolver or those who will use 
it for him. He fears death and is nerveless in spite of his 
burly figure. We in India may in a moment realize that 
one hundred thousand Englishmen need not frighten 
three hundred million human beings. A definite forgive- 
ness would, therefore, mean a definite recognition of our 
strength. With enlightened forgiveness must come a 
mighty wave of strength in us, which would make it 


antagonistic attitudes. All that is intuitively known has been 
recognised by persons living before, in other settings perhaps, but 
practised to equal perfection.*** The silent and formless depth of 
life had passed many times before the mind of man in its full 
sweep. This type of knowledge is not enkindled by mathematical 
formulae and scientific treatises.*** 


Logicians deprecate the fuzziness of intuition; the intuitionists 
decry the strictures of logic. Actually, there is no exclusiveness of 
one over the other. Discussive reasoning is not possible without 
intuition.**** 


Yet, even intuitive knowledge itself is not the ultimate search. 
Sooner or later. we hesitate at the limits of rational and intuitive 
knowledge. Our faltering mind must then seek repose and cure 
in what it cannot know. At this point, the concept of sage- 
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impossible for a Dyer and a Frank Johnson to heap 
affront on India’s devoted head. It matters little to me 
that for the moment I do not drive my point home. We 
feel for downtrodden not to be angry and revengeful. But 
I must not refrain from saying that India can gain more 
by waiving the right of punishment. We have better work 
to do a better mission to deliver to the world. 


I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. 
Religion of non-violence is not meant merely for the 
rishis and saints. It is meant for the common people as 
well. Non- violence is the law of our species as violence 
is the law of the brute. ‘The spirit lies dormant in the 
brute, and he knows no law but that of physical might. 
The dignity of man requires obedience to a higher law, 
to the strength of the spirit. 


I have ventured to place before India the ancient law 
of self-sacrifice. For Satyagraha and its offshoots, non- 
co- operation and civil resistance, are nothing but new 
names for the law of suffering. The rishis, who dis- 
covered the law of non-violence in the midst of violence, 
were greater geniuses than Newton. They were themsel- 
ves greater warriors than Wellington. Having themselves 
known the use of arms, they realised their uselessness 
and taught a weary world that its salvation lay not 
through violence but through non-violence. 


knowledge or no-knowledge is introduced by the Taoists. This is 
really not knowledge in the ordinary sense. Knowledge, as we 
understood in the West, involves the selection of a certain event 
or quality as the object of its knowledge. Sage-knowledge does not 
do so. It concerns an understanding of what the East calls Wu or 
nonbeing. The Wu transcends events or qualities, it has no shape 
no time. As a result, it cannot be the object of ordinary knowledge. 
At the highest level of cognizence. the sage forgets distinction 
between things. He lives in the silence of what remains in the 
indifferentiable whole. 


R.G.H. Siu: Tao of Science. Quoted in Swami Ran- 
ganathananda: Eternal Values for a Changing 
Society. Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 1984. 
Vol. I, p. 417. 
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—D.G. Tendulkar : Mahatma, Publications Division, Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, Vol. II. Pp. 6-7. 


In realise the uselessness of arms and weapons and 
actualise the use of arms and weapons in the form of 
fearbearance and love against violence are the primary 
components of humanism. These are also the components 
that are inseparable from the concept of religion because 
Gandhi feels that non-violence is the life-blood of religion. 
It is the ingrained quality of consciousness that christens 
man in the faith of the law of the God of Love. As such, the 
exercise of non-violence as an indivisible form of religion is 
open to all irrespective of age, birth, country, clime etc. The 
essence of non-violence is, indeed, the essence of religion, 
which, according to Gandhi, are as follows: 


(1) Non-violence is the law of the human race and is 
infinitely greater than and superior to brute force. 


(2) In the last resort it does not avail to those who do 
not possess a living faith in the God of Love. 


(3) Non-violence affords the fullest protection to one’s 
self-respect and sense of honour, but not always to 
possession of land or movable property, though its 
habitual practice does prove a better bulwark than the 
possession of armed men to defend them. Non-violence 
in the very nature of things is of no assistance in the 
defence of ill-gotten gains and immoral acts. 


(4) Individuals and nations who would practise non- 
violence must be prepared to sacrifice (nations to the 
last man) their all except honour. It is therefore-incon- 
sistent with the possession of other people’s countries, 
i. e. modern imperialism which is frankly based on force 
for its defence. 


(5) Non-violence is a power which can be wielded 
equally by all — children, young men or women or grown 
up people, provided they have a living faith in the God 
of Love and have therefore equal love for all mankind. 
When non-violence is accepted as the law of life it must 
pervade the whole being and not be applied to isolated 
acts. 
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(6) It is a profound error to suppose that whilst the 
law is good enough for individuals it is not for masses 
of mankind. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, September 5, 1936. 


The religion of non-violence is the religion of the true 
worth of mankind. In fact, when Gandhi is interésted in the 
theory and practice of non-violence, he is primarily inter- 
ested in the theory and practice of the true vision of man 
which is inherent in the true vision of religion. He never 
isolates religion and non-violence as he never ‘isolates 
religion and man. The trio of religion, non-violence and 
mankind ushers forth a new chapter of human civilization 
which is yet to be realised and translated into reality in a 
super-computer and soft-ware crazy schizophrenic world 
of ours. 


That Gandhi is quite aware of this world of ours with all 
its mockeries and insensibilities manifested in violence and 
killings, is undeniable. This is averse to humanism and, 
therefore, to religion. For Gandhi, to give a fitting reply to 
such an ukase violence should be embraced not by violence 
but by non-violence as an antidote. That would be the 
truest form of religion. His own exposition better justifies 
this point: 

Violence will be violence for all time, and all violence 
is sinful. But what is inevitable, is not regarded as asin, 
so much so that the science of daily practice has not 
only declared the inevitable violence involved in killing 
for sacrifice as permissible but even regarded it as 
meritorious. 


It is no easy thing to walk on the sharp sword-edge of 
ahimsa in this world which is full of himsa. Wealth does 
not help: anger is the enemy of ahimsa; and pride is a 
monster that swallows it up. In this strait and narrow 
observance of this religion of ahimsa one has often to 
know so-called himsa as the truest form of ahimsa. 
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—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, October 21, 1926. 


As a strategic force of upholding the religion of man, the 
universal religion of humanism, Gandhi steers the prin- 
ciple of non-violence by means of cultivation of the saner 
principles of humanism. These are truth, love, and good- 
ness. A proper and practical identification of all these saner 
principles safeguards humanity against violence and 
hatred, ill-feelings and ill-wills. A satyagraha should, as 
Gandhi strongly advocates, always translate the spirit of 
non-violence not as a mere principle but as an-article of 
faith that incorporates the essence of the religion of love, 
truth and goodness. As he categorically observes, 


A satyagrahi must never forget the distinction be- 
tween evil and the evil-doer. He must not harbour ill-will 
or bitterness against the latter. He may not even employ 
needlessly offensive language against the evil person, 
however unrelieved his evil might be. For it is an article 
of faith with every satyagrahi that there is no one so 
fallen in this world but can be converted by love. A 
satyagrahi will always try to overcome evil by good, 
anger by love, untruth by truth, himsa by ahimsa. There 
is no other way of purging the world of evil. 


— M.K. Gandhi : Young India. August 8, 1929. 


To intensify the force of non-violence as a mouthpiece of 
religion, Gandhi also suggests to stick to truth even under 
trying situations. He emphasizes on cultivation of finer 
aspects of non-violence in the form of decency and decorum 
in day-to-day affairs of life. Decent speech and good be- 
haviour go a long way in eradicating ills of all kinds 
sprouting from thought, word and deed. Orie should, there- 
fore, be always sober and refined in tone and temperament. 
But, then, truth must find its appropriate way of efflores- 
cence, however strong, severe or harsh it might be to 
safeguard non-violence as an unparalleled force of religion. 
Such a form of religion embedded in non-violence should 
be guided by Gandhi's invaluable guidelines as follows: 


To say or write a distasteful word is surely not violent 
especially when the speaker or writer believes it to be 
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true. The essence of violence is that there must be a 
violent intention behind a thought, word, or act, i.e. an 
intention to do harm to the opponent so-called. 


False notions of propriety or fear of wounding suscep- 
tibilities often deter people from saying what they mean 
and ultimately land them on the shores of hypocrisy. 
But if non-violence of thought is to be evolved in in- 
dividuals or sociecies or nations, truth has to be told, 
however harsh or unpopular it may appear to be for the 
moment. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Harijan, December 19, 1936. 


What is very essential to maintain the core of religion 
through non-violence is not barely to follow principles but 
also to nursle a strong faith within to translate the true 
concept of religion even though the strategy adopted might 
be painful or ludicrous to others. As an ardent exponent of 
non-violence from the religious point of view, Gandhi 
makes it an experiment with truth. This is to justify the 
‘still small voice within’ him that, indeed, shows the surest 
avenue of self-knowledge and self-identity in the form of 
introspection. Here he appreciates the strategy of being an 
iconoclast in the observance of non-violence as a practical 
aspect of religion. In fact, when he highlights fasting as a 
means of self-purification and self-identity with the es- 
sence of religion, he adorns non-violence with a new vision 
of humanism that shakes hands with the principle of 
divinity in all. That is why he adheres to the ‘still small 
voice within’ : 

The public will have to neglect my fasts and cease to 
worry about them. They are a part of my being. I can as 
well do without my eyes, as I can without fasts. What 
the eyes are for the outer world, fasts are for the inner. 
And much as I should like the latest fast to be the very 
last in my life, something within me tells me that I might 
have to go through many such ordeals and, who knows, 
much more trying. I may be wholly wrong. Then the 
world will be able to write an epitaph over my ashes, 
‘well deserved thou fool’. But for the time being my error, 
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if it be one, must sustain me. Is it not better that I satisfy 
my conscience though misguided, because not perfectly 
pure, than that I should listen to every voice, be it ever 
so friendly but by no means infallible?*** I shall lose my 
usefulness the moment I stifle the still small voice 
within. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, December 3, 1925. 


Being all the time faithful to the ‘still small voice within’, 
Gandhi directs the non-violent principles of his actions in 
the strictest possible maintenance of the religion of man. 
To, honour the ‘man’ in man is the fountain spring of his 
principles of non-violence and, as such, these principles 
are never alienated from the true spirit of religion to serve 
man in the truest spirit of humanism. The principle of 
bhakti which Gandhi attributes to non-violence as an 
abiding and stimulating factor of religion, safeguards the 
latter against narrowness of outlook and passivity towards 
mankind. It is a principle that raises non-violence to the 
height of devotion which is as already referred to an 
inseparable part of religion. The anekaantavad which he 
himself address; to, is the outcome of bhakti or devotion 
that nursles and sticks to the twin doctrine of satya (Truth) 
and Ahimsa (non-violence). His anekaantavad is. in- 
deed, potent force that is essentially and solely concerned 
‘the mind of man, Purification of mind through bhakti or 
devouon to mankind is fundamentally devotion to God who 
is Naranadrayana or God embodied in man. Hence, non- 
violence serves as the most potent factor of religion — a 
soul-force that proclaims the message of love instead of 
war. Gandhi's own exposition of non-violence as a doctrine 
of the true religion of man in idealising love is significant: | 


A believer in non-voilence is pledged not to resort to 
violence or physical force either directly or indirectly in 
defence of anything, but he is not precluded from help- 
ing men or institutions that are themselves not based 
on non-violence. If the reverse were the case, I would, 
for instance, be precluded from helping India to attain 
Swaraj because the future Parliament of India under 
Swaraj, I know for certain, will be having some military 
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and police forces, or to take a domestic illustration, I 
may not help a son to secure justice, because forsooth 
he is not a believer in non-violence. 


Mr. Zacharia’s proposition will reduce all commerce 
by a believer in non-violence to an impossibility. And 
there are not wanting men, who do believe that complete 
non-violence means complete cessation of all activity. 


Not such, however, is my doctrine of non-violence. My 
business is to refrain from doing any violence myself, 
and to induce by persuasion and service as many of 
God’s creatures as I can to join me in the belief and 
practice. But I would be untrue to my faith, if I rushed 
to assist a just cause any men or measures that did not 
entirely coincide with the principle of non-violence. | 
would be promoting violence, if finding the Musalmans 
to be in the right, I did not assist them by means strictly 
non-violent against those who had treachrously plotted 
the destruction of the dignity of Islam. Even when both 
parties believe in violence, there is often such a thing as 
justice on one side or the other. A robbed man has 
justice on his side, even though he may be preparing to 
regain the lost property by force. And it would be ac- 
counted as a triumph of non-violence, if the injured 
party could be persuaded to regain his property by 
methods of satyagraha, i.e. love or soul-force rather 
than a free fight. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, June 1, 1921. 


To be christened with Truth as an equivalent to non- 
violence is as Gandhi thinks, to be christened with the true 
spirit of religion. As such, one cannot but seek Truth 
unendingly. Gandhi clearly asserts that to arrive at Truth 
is to eliminate all pitfalls of misunderstandings and mis- 
takes through experience and enlightenment. This is un- 
doubtedly strenuous and painstaking but Truth as an 
inseparable part of non-violence or ahimsa does demand 
an undertaking and experience that builds a strong foun- 
dation of true religion. Such a concept of religion also 
demands patience in the form of sticktoitiveness to faith in 
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God. As he spells out. 


It seems to me that I understand the ideal of truth 
better than that of ahimsa, and my experience tells me 
that if I let go my hold of truth, I shall never be able to 
solve the riddle of ahimsa. In other words, perhaps, I 
have not the courage to follow the straight course. Both 
at bottom mean one and the same thing, for doubt is 
invariably the result of want or weakness of faith. ‘Lord, 
give me faith’ is, therefore, my prayer day and night. 


—R.Ku Prabhu & . : The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, Ox- 
U.R. Rao ford University Press, London, 1945, 
(Compiled) p.S. 


Furthermore, Gandhi adroitly explains his position as a 
true follower of religion to eliminate all misconceptions be- 
tween Truth and ahimsa or non-violence, and admits the 
limitations that a human being cannot avert in course of 
pursuit of non-violence: 


I claim to have no infallible guidance or inspiration. So 
far as my experience goes, the claim to infallibility on the 
part of a human being would be untenable, seeing that 
inspiration too can come only to one who is free from the 
action of opposites, and it will be difficult to judge ona 
given occasion whether the claim to freedom from pairs of 
opposites is justified. The claim to infallibility would thus 
always be a most dangerous claim to make. This, however, 
does not leave us without any guidance whatsoever. The 
sum-total of the experience of the sages of the world is 
available to us and would be for all time to come. Moreover, 
there are not many fundamental truths, but there is one 
fundamental truth which is Truth itself, otherwise known 
as Non-violence. Finite human beings shall never know in 
its fullness Truth and Love which is in itself infinite. But we 
do know enough for our guidance. We shall err, and 
sometimes grievously, in our application. But man is a 
self-governing being, and self-government necessarily in- 
cludes the power as much to commit errors as to set them 
right as often as they are made. 


—Ibid. P. 15. 
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The sense of tolerance which is a fundamental com- 
ponent of non-violence also serves as a great component to 
realise religion in principle and practice. It is manifested 
in complete tolerance that nurses the religion of love and 
non-violence. In one of his letters to Mira Behn, Gandhi 
highlights the concept of complete toleration as an elemen- 
tal force of criticism: 


One earns the right of fiercest criticism when one has 
convinced one’s neighbours of one’s affection for them 
and one’s sound judgment, and when one‘is sure of not 
being in the slightest degree ruffled if one’s judgment is 
not accepted or enforced. In other words, there should 
be love faculty for clear perception and complete tolera- 
tion to enable one to criticize. 


—M.K. Gandhi: Bapu’s Letters to Mira, Navajivan Publish- 
ing House, Ahmedabad, 1949, p. 59. 


Elsewhere, Gandhi extends the horizon of love and non- 
violence as an abiding and endearing form of religion 
extending or, to be more accurate, clarifying the concept of 
man. To him, love is not as we normally isolate it from the 
sinner or the criminal whom we fail to dignify from the pure 
religious points of view. True religion, as he thinks, never 
teaches us to despise the ‘criminal’ — a word which, as he 
thinks, should be purged off from the dictionary. Otherwise 
goodness or love is forced to be compartmentalized in the 
narrow sense of manhood. Non-violence in the form of love 
allows one to be one with one and all. As Gandhi emphati- 
cally asserts, 


The word ‘criminal’ should be taboo from our diction- 
ary, or we are all Criminals. ‘Those of you that are 
without sin cast the first stone’. And no one was found 
to dare cast the stone at the sinning harlot. As jailer 
once said, all are criminals in secret. There is profound 
truth in that saying, uttered half in jest. Let them be 
therefore good companions. I know that this is easier 
said than done. And that is exactly what the Gita and 
as a matter of fact all religions enjoin upon us to do. 


—Ibid. p .218 
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Non-violence christened in religion as Gandhi 
_propounds and practises in his entire life-span allows no 
toom for conversion in religious faith because he believes 
in the dignity and faith in all religions. As such, reverence 
for every religion is the prime exposure of non-violence. It 
also implies moderation and modesty in tone and tempera- 
ment which is backed by the great Upanishadic saying: A 
noh bhadra kratava yantu visvata — Let noble thoughts 
come to us from every side. A synthesis of non-violence and 
religion through the aitruistic principle of greatest good of 
the greatest number is the only way to be blessed with the 
divine light enkindled in every religion. The better the 
fusion between the two, the better is the efflorescence of 
divinity. Gandhi promotes every religious faith from this 
point of view. As he spells out his own points as follows: 


I disbelieve in the conversion of one person by 
another. My effort should never be to undermine 
another's faith but to make a better follower of his own 
faith. This implies the belief in the truth of all religions 
and respect for them. It again implies true humility, a 
recognition of the fact that the divine light having been 
vouchsafed to all religions through an imperfect 
medium of flesh, they must share in more or less degree 
the imperfection of the vehicle. 


—D.G. Tendulkar: Mahatma, Publications Division. Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India. Vol. II, p. 450. 


Non-violence as a soul-force enables one to nurture the 
belief that it emanates from our age-old scriptures and 
permeates our whole being as a true manifestation of religion. 
It is an unending force that knows no decay or death. As such, 
it is more than physical force and safeguards the being;the 
divine imperishable being — from all oddities and con- 
straints. As Gandhi characteristically states: 


Ahimsa is soul-force and the soul is imperishable, 
changeless and eternal. The atom bomb is the acme of 
physical force and, as such, subject to law of dissipa- 
tion, decay and death that governs that physical | 
universe. Our scriptures bear witness that when soul- 
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force is fully awakened in us, it becomes irresistible. But 
the test and condition of full awakening is that it must 
permeate every pore of our being and emanate with 
every breath that we breathe. 


—Pyarelal: Mahatma Gandhi: The Last Phase, Navajivan 
Publishing House. Ahmedabad. 1958, Vo, II. 
pp. 124-25. 


Not mere following religious scriptures but translating 
them into reality in our actions and contemplations by 
delving deep into the vast ocean of religion is what Gandhi 
considers as the sine qua non of religion. Such a religious 
endeavour will allow us to discriminate between violence 
and non-violence and pave avenues to encounter God who 
is for the brave alone always in quest of the food of one and 
all. In the invaluable words of Gandhi. 


Man is not to drown himself in the well of the shastras, 
but he is to dive in their broad ocean and bring out pearls. 
At every step he has to use his discrimination as to what 
is ahimsa and what is himsa. In this, there is no room for 
shame or cowardice. The poet had said that the road 
leading up to God is for the brave, never for the cowardly. 


—D.G. Tendulkar: Mahatma, Publications Division. Minis- 
try of Information and Broadcasting. 
Government of India. Vol. VII. pp. 152- 
153. 


Do we really strive to be brave in the spirit of the religion 
of non-violence? 


CHAPTER VIII 


O For The Eternal Voice 
Within 


The wails of man are the symbols of the stifled voice 
within. They whisper or make a shrill sound within a sound 
that remains unheard from outside but a sound that 
speaks its own language within. It is like the waves in the 
sea or the ripples in the serene lake of the human mind 
that create a stir, a movement unending. Do we respond to 
that movement ardently? 


Religion, at its best, is that movement. Ripples or waves 
are legion and diverse. In the same way, opinions and 
reactions of religion may or should vary from man to man. 
That is why there are different religions as there are 
different opinions. That is why religion holds a very key 
position in the life of man. That is why bereft of religion, 
man becomes else than man. The atheist has no belief in 
religion. This does not mean that there is no religion or, 
even, he bears no religion. It is the negation of religion that 
he subscribes while he speaks to others. But the voice 
within him is the inner voice of religion — the religion of 
being. It frantically waits for and seeks an outlet. 


An immortal champion of religion, Gandhi appeals to 
mankind to attend to the voice within. Let everyone 
respond to his inner being. Let the soul-force in everyone 
be continually enlivened and enlightened in the spirit of 
Truth, Beauty and Goodness for one and all. As God is none — 
but the All True, All Good and All Beautiful, the vision of 
God should be reflected in man and vice versa. That is 
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religion. 


Baptised in the Vaishnavic principles of benevolence and 
humility right from his boyhood, Gandhi urges on the 
ceaseless practice and performance of religious activities 
by self-askance and emancipation of the self. This can only 
be possible if one considers oneself a cipher. That is the 
starting point or genesis of religion. 


The inner voice of religion is the voice of exercise of 
freedom. Let everyone exercise his own religion in whatever 
way he likes. Let everyone find the proper avenue of religion 
that shows the way of Truth, Beauty and Goodness of 
mankind. Being very much generous and liberal in his 
app oach to religion, Gandhi wants that freedom of religion 
in man in which the inner voice finds the truest outlet of 
mar ifestation. In this aspect he comes closer to Shri Rama- 
Krishna whose message of religion bears multi-dimen- 
sional avenues of religion. When he shows his preference 
to the worship of the Formless he nurtures this multi- 
dimensional vision of religion. As he observes, 


I do not forbid the use of images in prayer. I only prefer 
the worship of the formless. This preference is perhaps 
improper. One thing suits one man; another thing will 
suit another man, and no comparison can fairly be made 
between the two. 


—Mahadev Desai: The Diary of Mahadev Desai, Navajivan 
Publishing House. Ahmedabad, 1953. 
vo..l, P. 168, 


The voice within makes everyone ready to encounter any 
eventuality. Religion, indeed, endears eventuality — the 
eventuality that knows no other goal than Truth, Beauty 
and Goodness represented in man’s actions and con- 
templations. A man who really follows the right path of 
religion is never afraid of being either endeared or mur- 
dered. He is a god-saint or god-lunatic, totally forgetful of 
himself and dedicated to the cause of humanity. Gandhi 
himself exposes on this point as follows: 


I see neither contradiction nor insanity in my life. It is 
true that as man cannot see his back, so can he not see 
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his errors or insanity. But the sages have often likened a 
man of religion to a lunatic. I therefore hug the belief that 
I may not be insane and may be truly religious. Which of 
the two I am in truth can only be decided after my death. 


—R.K. Prabhu & : The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi, Ox- 
U.R. Rao ford University Press. London, 1945, 
(Compiled) Ps 

Elsewhere, 


A sinner is equal to the saint in the eye of God. Both will 
have equal justice, and both an equal opportunity either to 
go forward or to go backward. Both are His children, His 
creation. Asaint who considers himself superior to a sinner 
forfeits his sainthood and becomes worse than the sinner, 
who, unlike the proud saint, knows not what he is doing. 


Ibid. P. 167 

In this respect, Gandhi comes closer to Sarmad, the 
unforgettable Sufi poet-saint and grand mouthpiece of true 
religion, who places God in the altar of man, the Divine 
being: 

if | were pure, never shall I taste the sweets 

of the forgiveness of sins. If I were holy, 

I could never behold the tears. 

O Love! O Mercy! O Divine,Humility! 

O Forgiveness! O Pity and Compassion! 

If] were pure I should never have known Thee... 

Would Thou love one who never died for Thee; 

Or even die for one who had not died for Thee? 

And if God dieth not for man and giveth not Himself 

Eternally for Man, 

Man could not exist. 

For Man is Love, as God is Love, 

Every kindness to another is a little death 


In the Divine Image 
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—Bankey Behari: Sufis, Mystics and Yogis of India, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana, Bombay, 
1971, pp. 105-106. 


The harmonious relationship between man and God 
based on the principle of mutual brotherhood has 
heightened the true vision of Gandhian religion. His 
religion is the voice of humanism christened in love and 
peace. His religion is the religion of what man should be 
from what man is to prove the truth that man is divine. The 
temple of God in the human spirit is to be revered and 
restored at all cost. Otherwise the true image of religion is 
lost in the’stifled voice of humanity. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 
characteristically unfolds the true image of Gandhian 
religion that caresses and proclaims the inner voice of man 
the Divine, — Naranarayana: 


This little man, so frail in appearance, was a giant 
among men, measured by the greatness of his soul. By 
his side other men, very important and famous, men, 
big in their own way, big in their space and time, look 
small and insignificant. His profound sincerity of spirit, 
his freedom from hatred and malice, his mastery over 
himself, his human, friendly, all embracing charity, his 
strong conviction which he shared with the great ones 
of history that the martyrdem of the body is nothing 
compared with the defilement of the soul, a conviction 
which he successfully put to test in many dramatic 
situations, show the impact of eternal values on the 
shifting problems of the world of time. 


The inspiration of his life has been what is commonly 
called religion, religion not in the sense of subscription 
to dogmas or conformity to ritual, but religion in the 
sense of an abiding faith in the absolute values of truth, 
love and justice and a persistent endeavour to realize 
them on earth. Once I asked him to state his view on 
religion. He expressed it in these words: "| often describe 
my religion as Religion of Truth. Of late, insteud of 
saying God is Truth, I have been saying Truth is God in 
order more fully to define my religion. ...Nothing so 
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completely describes my God as Truth. Denial of God we 
have known. Denial of Truth we have not known. The 
most ignorant among mankind have some Truth in 
them. We are all sparks of Truth. The sumtotal of these 
sparks is indescribable, as yet unknown Truth which is 
God. I am being daily led nearer to it by constant prayer". 


In the Upanishads, the Supreme is said to be Truth, 
Knowledge and Eternity. God is the Lord of Truth, 
Satyanarayana. "Jam", says Gandhi, "but a seeker after 
Truth. I claim to have found the way to it. I claim to be 
making a ceaseless effort to find it. To find Truth com- 
pletely is to realize oneself and one’s destiny, in other 
words, to become perfect. I am painfully conscious of 
my imperfection. Therein lies all the strength I possess. 
I lay no claim to superhuman powers: I want none. | 
wear the same corruptible flesh that the weakest of my 
fellow-being wears and am therefore as liable to err as 
any." Through prayers and fasts, through the practice 
of love, Gandhi tried to overcome the inconsistencies of 
his flesh and the discursiveness of his nature and to 
make himself a fitter instrument for God's work. He felt 
that all religions at their best prescribe the same dis- 
cipline for man’s fulfilment. The Vedas and the 
Tripitaka, the Bible and the Koran speak to us of the 
need for self-discipline. The place of prayers and fasts 
in the lives of the Hindu sages, the Buddha and Jesus 
is well-known. 


Gandhi was convinced that all religions aim at the same 
goal. The inner life, the life of the spirit in God, is the great 
reality. All else is outside. We make much of the accessories 
of religion, not of religion itself, not of the temple of God in 
the human spirit but of the props and butteresses which 
we have built round the temple for fear that it should fall. 
These details are moulded by the external conditions and 
adapted to the traditions of the people. 


—S. Radhakrishnan: The _ Spirit of Religion. Pankaj 
Publications. New Delhi. 1980. pp. 
69-71. 


To lead a life listening to the inner voice of the spirit of 
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God is to lead it purely and perfectly. To lead such a life as 
Gandhi advocates necessitates a preparation unending, 
full of activities and, therefore, thrilling. He always makes 
us alert to listen to that inner voice of the spirit of God 
within every one of us. The beckoning of that spirit is 
always there. It is we who remain passive to that beckoning. 
And so, the inner voice of religion which is Truth or God as 
Gandhi always reminds us remains unresponded. As for 
himself, he humbly submits his firm belief in the existence 
of God which he sticks to the last moment of his life. The 
inner voice of religion is thus divinely honoured. In his own 
words; 


I am surer of His existence than of the fact that you 
and | are sitting in this room. Then I can also testify that 
I may live without air and water but not without Him. 
You may pluck out my eyes, but that cannot kill me. But 
blast my belief in God, and I am dead. You may call this 
a superstition, but I confess it is a superstition that I 
hug, even as I used to do the name of Rama in my 
childhood when there was any cause of danger or alarm. 
That was when an old nurse had taught me. 


—R.K. Prabhu& : The Mind of Mahatma Gandhi. 
U.R. Rao Oxford University Press, London. 
(Compiled) 1945. p. 27. 

Elsewhere, 


I could not live for a single second without religion. 
Many of my political friends despair of me because they 
say that even my politics are derived from religion. And 
they are right. My politics and all other activities of mine 
are derived from my religion. I gO further and say that 
every activity of a man of religion must be derived from 
his religion, because religion means being bound to 
God, that is to say God rules your every breath. 


Ibid. P. 70. 


The inward vision of God is the only vital and positive 
response to religion. It is the vision that holds the image of 
the All Beautiful in the right course of action. Truth, then, 
is translated in the life of an individual striving continually 
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to reach the goal of perfection. A warm embrace to sucha 
concept of God as the sole guide to perfection allows 
mankind to manifest the divinity within. Hence, self-sur- 
render to God, the Guide Eternal. Gandhi's own exposition’ 
is very explicit: 

I must go with God as my only guide. He is a jealous 
Lord. He will allow no one to share His authority. One 
has, therefore, to appear before Him in all one’s weak- 
ness, empty-handed and in a spirit of full surrender and 
then He enables you to stand before a wholeworld and 
protects you from harm. 


—M.K. Gandhi : Young India, September 3. 1931. 


Perhaps Gandhi wants every one of us to stand like 
Tagore with ‘eager eyes’ to visualize the All Beautiful and 
feel the touch of the allness of the universe: 


I stand under the golden canopy of thine evening sky 
and I lift my eager eyes to thy face. 


I have come to the brink of eternity from which 
nothing can vanish — no hope, no happiness, no vision 
of a face seen through tears. 


Oh, dip my emptied life into that ocean, plunge it into 
the deepest fullness. Let me for once feel that lost sweet 
touch in the allness of the universe. 


—ikabindranath :  Gitanjali, Macmillan India Limited, 
Tasore New Delhi. 1983, Macmillan Pocket 
Tagore Edition, No. LXXX. VII. P. 58. 


The ‘deepest fullness’ of voice within is the inner voice of 
religion for which Gandhi lives eternally in the world of All 
True, All Good, All Beautiful. Do we folicw him? 
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